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CONVERSION AND DEATH OF COUNT 
STRUENSEE.” 


Count STrRUENSEE was the son of 


a German divine of some eminence, 
who, among other preterments, was 
Professor of Theology at Halle, in 
Saxony. His mother also was de- 
scended from a_ respectable family. 
They were both persons of the most 
simple and fervent piety, as ap- 
pears both from their letters, and 
from the account which Struensee 
himself gives of their anxiety with 
respect to his religious principles 
during his youth. ‘The Count was 
born, August 5, 1737 ; he was \ed- 
ucated first in the celebrated Or- 
phan House of Dr. Franke, and 
subsequently at the University of 
Halle, where he devoted his mind 
to physic, and is supposed to have 
then first imbibed, from the com- 
panions of his studies, those infi- 
del opinions which distinguished 
him through life. He then went 
with his father to Altona, where 
he settled, and entered into the 
practice of his profession . both 
with reputation and success. By 
what means he was first intro- 
duced to the notice of Christian 
VIL, the King of Denmark, does 
aot appear: we find him in 1768 
raised to the rank of physician to 


The following relation is abridged 
from Mr. Rennell’s edition of the Narra- 
tive written in German, by Dr. Munter, 
and translated into English by the Rev. 
Mr. Wendeborn in 1774. This work was 
rarely to be met with, and was scarcely 
known even by name, when it was recent- 
ly reprinted, with an introduction and 
notes, by the late Mr. Rennell. 
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his majesty, and appointed to at- 
tend him during his tour through 
some of the courts of Europe.— 
Struensee accordingly accompanied 
Christian on his travels ; and, while 
at Paris, he formed an intimate 
friendship and connexion with a 
Dane of good family, Brandt, the 
subsequent associate of his crimes 
and of their punishment. During 
his stay in France, Struensee had 
insinuated himself into the good 
graces of the King ; and, to sohigh 
a degree of favour did he eventually 
rise, that soon after the King’s re- 
turn to Copenhagen he was raised 
to the rank of a privy councillor, 
and was presented to the Queen, 
the sister of our late monarch, with 
whom he soon became as great a 
favourite as with her husband. He 
received every day from both of 
them fresh and valuable marks 
of their consideration and regard. 
Brandt, who had been for some little 
time in disgrace, was recalled from 
Paris, and reinstated in his office 
at court, through the intervention of 
Struensee ; and they were both short- 
ly after, at the same Ume, raised to 
the rank of Count. Struensee was 
now the declared and confidential 
favourite of the King, and in a very 
short space of time was appointed 
prime minister, with almost unlimit- 
ed political powers, 

Meanwhile, the attachment of 
the Queen to Struensee exceeded, 
in appearance at least, the bounds 
of all moderation. Of all this the 
King was a quiet and an .indif- 
ferent spectator. Weakened both 


in mind and body by every species 
of excess, he had sunk into a state 
of total apathy and imbecilitv, He 
SG 
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was quite disqualified for taking any 
part in the management -of public 
afiairs: the administration therefore 
of the state devolved entirely upon 
the Queen, Struensee, and their ad- 
herents, who ruled without responsi- 
bility or controul. 

Hlad Struensee confined himself 
to politics, he might perhaps bave 
escaped the we ight of general indig- 
nation which at last overwhelmed 
him. His abilities were command- 
ing, his powers of application great, 
his views enlarged, his resolutions 
were both rapidly taken and decisive- 
ly carried into effect. Many of his 
public measures were calculated to 
improve and to aggrandize the state. 
Yet even in this department he ex- 
posed himself to much unpopularity 
by measures equally odious and un- 
advised ; and by none more than by 
banishing from court Count Bern- 
storff, an old and favourite mini- 
ster of the crown, a man of un- 
impeached integrity and character. 
This was a transaction which gave 
him much uneasiness at the close of 
his life. 

Profligacy was the rock upon 
which Coynt Struensee split. He 
was generous, open, and without 
hypocrisy ; but his moral principle 
was corrupt, and his life a tissue of 
licentiousness, which the extraor- 
dinary powers of his imind enabled 
him for some time to reconcile with 
the discharge of his political duties. 
Towards the close of his administra- 
tion, however, he seemed to have 
partly lost his strength of under- 

standing, and, amidst the difficulties 
which were increasing upon him on 
every side, to have acted without, 
any sort of foresight or vigour. But 
the profligacy of Struensee was not 
confined to himself alone. It was the 
object of his perverted ambition to 
corrupt the purity and to undermine 
the principles of the whole court 
and capital, to remove the land- 
marks of right and wrong, to hold 
out every incentive to iniquity, and 
to create every facility for its indul- 
gence. Upon all points of religion 
and morals he was a professed scof- 


fer, and appeared peculiarly anxious 
that his opinions upon these sub- 
jects should be disseminated and 
adopted. Masked balls and other 
kinds of foreign amusements, espe- 
cially calculated to foster profligacy 
and intrigue, were introduced for 
the first time at the Danish Court. 
Of all these amusements Struensee 
was the indefatigable leader, and the 
devoted partaker ; and he unhappily 
found but too many of the Danish 
nobility, who, either in the spirit ot 
adulation, or from the love of indul- 
gence, became his associates. In 
most capitals these scenes of dissi- 
pation and vice would have hada 
most injurious effect upon the ge- 
neral morality of the country, and 
would gradually have corrupted 
the middle and lower orders by a 
descending contagion: but the pri- 
mitive and sturdy principles of the 
Danes, aided by the purity of their 
national religion, withstood the infec- 
tion ; and, instead of the popularity 
which Struensee probably expected 
to reap from his relaxation of ancient 
discipline, he excited rather a feeling 
of disgust and abhorrence. One of 
the boldest of his acts was to repeal 
avery old and severe law against 
adultery. This measure was consi- 
dered as no less than holding out 
a reward for the commission of the 
crime, and was received accordingly 
with strong marks of national indig- 
nation. 

But it pleased God soon to arrest 
this infatuated man in his vicious 
career. While Struensee was lulled 
by the indulgence of his passions 
into a fatal security, his enemies 
were active in preparing for his de- 
struction. The Queen dowager and 
her son were at the head of the 
hostile party ; but from their general 
want of political talent, they created 
little apprehension. They were join- 
ed by some of the ancient nobility, 
who were indignant at seeing the 
Danish Monarchy under the com- 
mand of a foreigner, to the exclu- 
sion of themselves and others who 
had juster claims to public rank and 
authority. In one plan to seize the 
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persons of the Queen and the Count, 
they were disconcerted : but shortly 
after a more favourable opportunity 
presented itself. ‘They had alreacy 
gained over to their party a sulil- 
cient number of the soldiery., with 
whom Struensee was vo lavourite 5 
and all other circumstances were 
arranged with admirable dexterity 
for the execution of their purpose. 
Accordingly, at the conclusion of 
a masked ball, which was given 
at the Royal Palace, on the loth 
of January, 1772, Kollar Banner, 
after the whole party had retired 
and all was quiet, entered the bed- 
chamber of Christian, and informed 
him that there was a conspiracy 
against his person and dignity, at 
the head of which were his wife, 
Count Struensee, and their 
ciates. He urged the King to sign 
an order for their immediate arrest. 
Christian however at first, whether 
trom afiection for the Count, or 
from that obstinacy which is the 
natural consequence of imbecility, 
steadily refused. ‘he Queen dow- 
ager and Prince Frederic were then 
called in to enforce the requisition ; 
and at last, by means of absvlute 
threats, they obtained his reluctant 
sivnature. Not amoment was lost: 
Koller Banner made his way in- 
stantly to the chamber of Struensee, 
forced open the door, and found him 
asleep in his bed. ‘Phe Count made 
no resistance to the order, but suf- 
‘ered himself to be quietly conveyed 
in a coach to the citadel. Count 
Brandt, having made some shew 
of resistance, was at last forced to 
surrender himself, and was lodged 
ia the same prison. Their adhereats 
also shared a similar fate. Early 
the next morning, the Queen was 
lurried away to Cronsburg, a for- 
tress about twenty-four miles from 
Copenhagen, in which she was for 
some time confined. 

After Count Struensee had been 
in close confinement for nearly six 
weeks, the Government of the coun- 
try, well knowing the fate which must 
ultimately await him, and desirous 


of affording him an opportunity of 


asso- 
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changing his infidel opinions before 
he should be called out of the world, 
appointed Dr. Munter, the minister 
of a German church in Copenhagen, 
to visit him in prison, and to admin- 
ister such spiritual advice and con- 
solation as might be best adapted to 
the Count’s unhappy situation. Di 
Munter’s narrative contains an ae- 
count of the process by which the 
Count was led, trom the 
infidelity, to a steady 
of the great truths of the Gospel, ot 
the difficulties whieh wopeded his 


erossest 


Conviction 


progress, and of the arguments and 
books which were used to remove 
them. Appended to the Narrative 
is an interestieg letter written by 
Struensee to Dr ‘lunter Defore his 
execution, and which be coaposed 
for the eXpress purpose of shewing 
that his conversion was sincere. He 
remarked to Dr. Munter, when he 
put into his hands this letter,—* J 
aim pretty well acquainted with the 
tara of thinking of and 
unbelievers, and will prevent them 
from saying that FE turned Christian 
under- 


sceptics 


and weakness of 


I must endeavour to con- 


from fear 
Standing. 
vince them, that I 
the subject, aud reae 
to shew them, for instance, what is 
my opinion of the mysteries of reli- 
gion, and why I do not think them 
contradictory to reason. Hf such of 
my readers as are Cliristians should 
find my ideas not altogether as thes 
should be, or my expressions some- 
times improper, | hope they will not 
be surprised, considering how new 
these truths are to me, and how 
little I am qualified to speak or to 
write about them. You know, my 
dear friend, how I now believe, with- 
out any further reasoning or expla- 
nation or insight into the connexion 
of the whole system, every thing 
that Christ has taught, because his 
word is sufficient for me.” 

The following extracts from this 
auto-biographical detail will shew 
the state of mind of this unhappy 
man at the period of his first inter- 
view with Dr. Munter. It contains 
a most affecting graphical descrip. 


have examined 
ved upon it; 
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tion of the heart of a philosophical 
unbeliever, whose inordinate love 
of the world, its sins and its vani- 
ties, and a fixed hatred of the re- 
straints of religion, bad been the real 
source of those baletul opinions 
which self-love proudly attributed 
to the free exercise of the rational 
powers. Let the modern sceptic 
interrogate his own heart whether 
his principles also do not result from 
the operation of similar causes ; and 
let him seriously reflect upon the 
infinite folly of committing his high- 
est, his eternal wellare, to a mere 
hypothesis utterly vague and un- 
founded, and which every page of 
the history before us proves to have 
been as incapable of atlording re- 
pose to the mind, as of standing the 
test of deliberate investigation. 
“ To Dr. Munter. 

“ You desire, my dear friend, that I 
should leave behind me my thoughts, 
in what manner I have been in- 
duced to alter my sentiments with 
regard to religion. You have been 
witness of the change. You have 
been my guide, and therefore [ am 
infinitely indebted to you; and I 
satisfy your desire with so much the 
greater pleasure, as it will afford me 
an opportunity of recollecting the 
train of ideas and impressions of 
mind which have produced my pre- 
sent sentiments, and confirm my 
present conviction. 

“ My unbelief and my aversion 
to religion were founded neither 
upon an accurate inquiry into its 
truth, nor upon a critical examina- 
tion of those doubts that are gene- 
rally urged against it. They arose, 
as is usual in such cases, from a 
very general and superticial know- 
ledge of religion on one side, and a 
powerful inclination to disobey its 
precepts on the other, together with 
a readiness to entertain every objec- 
tion which | discovered against it. 
You know how indifferent is that 
common instruction in religion which 
is given in public schools; yet I was 
to blame in not having made use of 
the private instructions and example 
ef my parents. From my four- 


teenth year, all my time was taken 
up in studying physic. Though I 
afterwards spent much time in read- 
ing other books, it was only to di- 
vert myself, and to extend my know- 
ledge of those sciences by means 
of which I hoped to make my for- 
tune. The violence of my passions 
which made me abandon myself in 
my youth to all sensual pleasures 
and extravagancies, left me scarcely 
time to think of morality, much less 
of religion. 

“When experience afterwards 
taught me how little satisfaction 
was to be found in the irregular en- 
joyment of such pleasures, and re- 
flection convinced me that a certain 
inward satisfaction was requisite for 
my happiness, such as cannot be 
attained either by the observance ol 
particular duties, or by the omis- 
sion of scandalous excesses; I en- 
deavoured to imprint in my mind 
such principles as I judged proper 
to govern my actions, and which I 
thought would answer the end I had 
in view. But how did I undertake 
this task? My memory was filled 
with moral principles, but, at the 
same time, I had various excuses 
to reconcile a complying reason with 
the weaknesses and the infirmities 
of the human heart. My under- 
standing was  prepossessed with 
doubts and difficulties against the 
infallibility of those means by which 
we arrive at truth and certainty. 
My will was, if not fully determin- 
ed, yet secretly much inclined to 
comply only with such duties as did 
not lay me under the necessity of 
sacrificing my favourite inclinations. 
These were my guides in my re- 
searches. 

“JT took it for granted, that in 
matters merely relative to the hap- 
piness of man, neither a deep un- 
derstanding, nor wit nor learning, 
was required ; but that our own ex- 
perience and ideas only, of which 
every one must be conscious, were 
sufficient to find out the truth. The 
necessity of avoiding all disagree- 
able sensations of pain, of sickness, 
of reproach, as well self-reproach as 
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the reproaches of others, made me 
think that an exact observance of du- 
ties towards myself and my neigh- 
bour, was of the greatest conse- 
quence. However, I believed, from 
a consideration of God and the na- 
ture of man, that there were no par- 
ticular obligations towards the Su- 

reme Being, besides those which 


are derived from the admiration of 


his greatness and general gratitude 
on account of our existence. ‘The 
actions of man, so far as they are 
determined by notions produced by 
natural instincts, by agreeable or 
disagreeable impressions of external 
objects, of education, of custom, and 
the diflerent circumstances in which 
he is placed, appeared to me to be 
such as could in particular instances 
nejther please nor displease God, 
any more than the different events in 
nature which are founded in its eter- 
nal laws. I was satisfied in observ- 
ing that general as well as particular 
instances tended to one point, name- 
ly, the preservation of the whole ; 
and this alone was what I thought 
worthy of the care of a Supreme Be- 
ing. My attention, therefore, was 
chiefly fixed upon the duties 1 owed 


to my neighbour, the observance of 


which would as well promote my 
outward happiness, as give me in- 
ward satisfaction. 

“ The desire which every one feels 
for self-esteem, and a natural incli- 
nation for actions useful to society, 
induced me to use my utmost endea- 
vours to acquire a habit of virtue. 
sut how could I find out true virtue, 
as I did not seek for it, where only 
it was to be found? What a differ- 
ence is there in the opinions of phi- 
losophers about its nature and its mo- 
tives! How contradictory are the 
decisions of men, on account of the 
effects it produces in particular cas- 
es! Yet these were to determine 


my method of acting, even if God 
did not judge me, and I should re- 
sign myself up to my conscience, 
which is so easily misled, so often 
overpowered by passion, and so fre- 
quently not to be heard at all. I 
found at last, how easy it is to deceive 
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ourselves in regard to our sentiments, 

though they were left entirely to ou 
own judgment. I found on the oth- 
er side many that were well incelin- 
ed, though the ‘vy were quite inactive. 

These and other reflections induced 
me to think, that virtue consisted in 
nothing else, but in actions which are 
useful to society, and in a desire otf 
producing them. Ambition, the love 
of our native country, natural inecli- 
nation to what is good, a well-regu- 
lated self-love, or even the knowl- 
edge of religion, when they are con- 
sidered as motives of virtue, I look 

ed upon as indifferent things, aceor- 
ding as they happened to make dit 
ferent impressions upon particular 
persons. Reason and reflection were, 
in my opinion, the only teachers and 
regulators of virtue. He was the 
most virtuous whose actions were the 
most useful, the most difficult to be 
practised, and of the most extensive 
influence: and no one could be bla- 
med who observed the laws of his 
country, and the true principles of 
honour. 

*“ | thought I had found in the 
nature of man sufficient powers and 
springs to make him virtuous. Re- 
vealed religion J looked upon as un 
necessary, since it conld only con- 
vince those whose understandings 
were less enlightened, of the obli- 
gations to virtue. The effects ot 
religion | never had perceived with- 
in me: at least I never had regarded 
them. Its doctrines seeined to con- 
tradict all the rest of my notions 
Its morals appeared to me too se- 
vere; and I believed I found them 
fully as clear, perfect, and useful in 
the writings of philosophers. If you 
add to this the following doubts : Re- 
ligion is known but among a small 
part of mankind,—it makes very lit- 
tle impression upon the minds of per- 
sons in general,—its abuse has pro- 
duced many fatal consequences,— 
few of those who profess it act agree- 
ably to its precepts,—-there is but 
little hope of a future life,—God’s 
mercy will forgive the faults of error 
and precipitation—the nature of man 
contradicts the precepts of religion 
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and opposes them: you will easily 
imagine what inferences Edrew trom 
such premises. 

“Reason guided by understand- 
ing, supported by ambition, selt-love, 
and a natural inclination to: what is 
decorous, became now the principle 
which determined my actions. ‘To 
how many errors and mistakes was 
[ exposed ' Lfound it net difficult to 
excuse my favourite passions, and 
give myself up entirely to the grati- 
fication of them. The indulgence 
of my sensual desires appeared to 
me, at the most, to be only a weak- 
ness, if they were nut attended with 


bad consequences either to myself 


or to others, and this could be pre- 
vented by prudence and circumspec- 
tion. I found that many who pre- 
tended to honour and virtue, yet in- 
dulged them, and excused them. 
The manners of the times silently 
permitted liberties which were con- 
demned only by the too rigid moral- 
ist, but were treated with more in- 
dulgence and tenderness by those 
who are acquainted with the human 
heart. Continence was in my eyes 
a virtue produced by prejudice.— 
Whole nations subsisted without 
knowing or practising this virtue. 
“Itis very humiliating to me, my 
dear friend, to repeat to you these 
false excuses, which appear to me at 
present highly absurd. However, 
they will be found to be adopted by 
all those who act not quite thought- 
lessly, but attempt to apologize by ar- 
guments for the irregularity of their 
lite. How easy is it in this manner 
to palliate and to justify the indul- 
gence of every one of our passions ! 
The ambitious man finds, in all 
that be does, patriotism and a lau- 
dable ambition ; the self-conceited, 
a noble pride, founded upon merit, 
and a justice which he owes to bim- 
self; the slanderer, a love of trath, 
and innocent mirth; and so en of the 


rest. 

* | hoped to eseape those errors 
by an accurate self-examination, and 
an inquiry into the consequences of 
My actiONS. 


But how was I ableto 
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do this, even were it possible to an- 
swer for their more immediate conse- 
quences? Did [not deceive mnyselfin 
believing that I had the strongest 
intentions of doing good, and that I 
did really as much as I was able to 
do? Was it not infatuation, insen- 
sibility, and affectation, when I flat- 
tiered myself that I should experience 
firmness and tranquillity in my pre- 
sent misfortunes? When [ search- 
ed into the causes of these misfor- 
tunes, [ considered only the politi- 
cal ones: and how much could I 
find to excuse myself, if I did but con- 
sider the nature of my situation, and 
the accidents it was subject to? I 
had but a confused idea of my moral 
principles, and I could not reject 
them, without depriving myself of all 
comfort. My ideas as to futurity I 
before told you: and as the impres- 
sion which an object makes upon the 
mind grows stronger by constantly 
reflecting upon it, by dissipating my 
thoughts, and directing them to other 
subjects, Lcould the more easily bear 
my misfortunes, and keep up my us- 
ual spirits. 

“In this condition, my dear friend, 
you found me, and we began our 
conferences,” 

The interesting nature of these 
conferences, which extended to 
thirty-eight in number, shall be 
shewn in a series of extracts from 
Dr. Muuter’s memoranda ; but, in 
the mean time, it may be useful to 
adduce another passage from the 
Count’s own confessions, with a view 
to shew the unsatisfactory and mise- 
rable state of his mind while under 
the influence of sceptical surmises, 
yet partially convineed of their fu- 
tility.— 

“What satisfaction have I re- 
ceived of all which fortune seemed 
to promise me? My passions were 
perhaps gratified, but in such a 
manner as always left a void after 
them. My wishes were satisfied, but 
the anxiety I was under to preserve 
my possessions took away much of 
the enjoyment of them. I revelled 
in a variety of pleasures which, 
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by their nature, destroy one another, 
and are at the most nothing more 
than dissipations. I grew at last 
insensible to the pleasares of life, 
which is the natural consequence of 
being in possession of every thing 
which can render life easy and agree- 
able. I did not enjoy the comiorts 
of friendship and swciety, as the 
situation | was in was extremely 
dissipated, and it required attention 
to a hundred trifles : besides, the im- 
possibility of diverting my thoughts 
‘rom the little dependence I could 
place on it would not admit of any 
real satisfaction. Supposing, too, 
that I even had good intentions, 
and the means of putting them 
into practice, and that my faults 
were only the consequences of in- 
attention and natural weakness, I 
should lose all the comforts I might 
derive from the former, by reproach- 
ing myself on account of the latter. 
I might have avoided them by re- 
collecting all their consequences, 
according to their different relations. 
However, even this was impossible 
when my passions represented to me 
the danger in which my own happi- 
ness and that of others was involved, 
and the impossibility of providing 
against consequences which were 
then at a distance. When my pas- 
sions and my reason were in opposi- 
tion, and the understanding was to 
decide, I might have been always in- 
clined in faveur of that side where the 
pleasure seemed nearest, and pain at 
the greatest distance. Ambition and 
self-love, and the influence our ac- 
tions have upon one another, are 


easily explained, and in their appli-. 


cation found sufficient to answer 
their purposes. I could not now 
deny but that my principles were 
not capable of procuring me moral 
tranquillity, that my passions had 
been the chief springs of all my 
actions, and that no other comfort 
remained for me but that which is 
derived from the inconstancy of hu- 
inan affairs. I. might be indebted 
to my principles for my success in 
lite, and my activity: bat I must 
reject them if they induced me to 
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commit an action which deserved 
reproaches, and destroyed my inward 
happiness. 

“TIT was ready to give up my for- 
mer principles as soon as | could 
discover better. I saw that they 
were liable to two objections. My 
way of judging of the morality of 


actions from their relations and 
consequences was neither safe nor 
certain. My arguments in favour 


of virtue might be equally appli- 
cable to justify the gratification ot 
my passions as to control them. 
They were not sufficiently strong in 
their effects, and were also liable to 
be misinterpreted when my passions 
became too impetuous. Conscience, 
the inward sense of what is good or 
bad, and the fear of God, seemed not 
to obviate this difficulty ; because 
I found sufficient reasons to disallow 
them, and my sensuality would not 
permit me to feel their impressien.” 

The Count proceeds to mention 
some of the books and arguments 
which began to shake his infidel 
opinions. A few passages trom this 
part of his confessions will serve as 
an introduction to Dr. Munier’s more 
detailed account.— 

“You know, my dear friend, 
how much these traths | increased my 
uneasiness : I saw continually new 
objects, which hitherto had remain- 
ed undiscovered, on account of the 
liveliness of the first impressions. 
The indifference I had to any fixed 
principles, my neglect of every sing! 
obligation, my remissness in doing 
good, when I had opportunity o: 
abilities for it, the mischief which 
my example and the propagation ot 
mv principles might do, the dis- 
pleasure of God which my trans- 
gressions must draw upon me ; all 
these circumstances united produced 
in me the greatest anxiety. And 
how could I lessen the anxiety such 
reflections occasioned me ? 1 teok 
the resolution to act according to 
that truth which | had found. 1 
had a lively sense of my former 
transgressions ; but from 
could I derive the hopes of re 
ing what was done. or 
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oblivion > It is uncertain whether 
good intentions will always be equal- 
ly strong: perhaps new enticements 
and the errors of my understand- 
ing may overpower them. The 
thought which is directed towards 
God, the feelings, conscience, and 
the recollection of its reproaches, 
may be weakened. Virtue cannot 
prevent vice from being hurtful, 
much less can it repair the damage 
which is done. Time, opportuni- 
ties, and former situations were lost 
to me, and but little comfort was 
left me from this view. When I 
reflected on the idea which reason 
afforded me of God, I had but lit- 
tle hope to flatter myself that my 
sins would be forgiven. If I at- 
tempted to form the most favour- 
able idea of God’s mercy, that he 
would consider the weakness and 
imperfection of human nature, | 
saw at the same time his justice and 
immutability, which were directly 
contrary to this idea.” 

“A Divine revelation had ap- 
peared to me unnecessary, its his- 
torical evidence dubious, and the 
facts related seemed to be very im- 
probable.” “ The examination of 
the historical arguments of Divine 
revelation with care and precaution 
has satisfied and convinced me. Be- 
ing certain of this, it was an easy 
matter for me to remove all my 
other doubts. I was certain there 
must be stronger arguments to con- 
vince us, than those which mere 
reason furnishes us with.” “ Our 
internal sensations, conscience, and 
the contemplation of nature, seldom 
‘arry us so far back as to make any 
niteration in our moral conduct. 
Phe will of God, in regard to our 
happiness, remains doubtful to our 
reason, as long as it is left to the 
decision of our understanding. The 
various revelations in the Old Tes- 
tament, prophecies, laws, and re- 
markable punishments, might be 
looked upon as impostures of men, 
and as things which arose trom na- 
tural causes+ but since Christ has 
come into the world, and told us 
that his doctrine was the will of God, 


.and that he was sent to instruct us, 
and that he himself was the true 
God, no further excuse remains for 
our ignorance and error. Every 
one to whom the opportunity is of- 
fered, and who will accept of it, can 
easily convince himself of its truth.” 

* Christ has commanded me to be- 
lieve that he was very God and very 
man, and the Son of God 3 and that 
in the Divine nature the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are one. This 
seemed to contradict all the notions 
which I had hitherto entertained. 
But I knew that the word of Christ 
was unerring truth ; that he must be 
fully acquainted with these myste- 
ries ; and that I had not the least 
reason to imagine he would require 
of me to believe any thing that was 
contradictory to reason. It might 
be above my understanding ; but 
how many things do we meet with in 
the course of nature, the existence 
of which we cannot dény, without 
being able to explam why they are 
so, and how they are connected 
with their causes? I felt myselt 
obliged to believe these mysteries 
upon the word of Christ : neverthe- 
less I have considered them with 
great attention, without finding thein 
contradictory.” 

“1 reflect on Christ’s redemption. 
to which my understanding can dis- 
cover no objection. Lam convinced 
how necessary it is for my happi- 
ness to know, that my actions are 
not indifferent to God: and now I 
am assured, with all historical cer- 
tainty, that Christ lived, and was 
proved to be intimately connected 
with the Deity, by performing such: 
actions, as cannot be explained by 
natural causes. He assures me ol 
his friendship ; and I cannot con- 
ceive what advantage could arise to 
him, or what intention he could 
have to deceive me. I am inclined 
to believe my friend in a matter in 


which his former transactions have 


convinced me that his knowedge is 
superior to mine, if my understand- 
ing finds nothing contradictory in it. 
Christ tells me, that he knows the 
will of God, and that God himselt 
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speaks to me through him, which 
certainly is the best way to learn his 
will. The doctrines he inculcates 
agree with those which my own rea- 
son teaches to be necessary for my 
happiness ; and I was sensible how 
easily I could misapply these doc- 
trines, if I did not always remember 
that God saw my actions. What- 
ever determined me formerly to act 
in such a manner as my own happi- 
ness required, I owed to other caus- 
es and iftentions; and why should 
I not have interpreted the actions 
and kindness of Christ in the same 
manner? Fle recals to my memory 
whatever I know from political and 
natural history, and expressly as- 
sures me that extraordinary events 
were designed for this purpose. He 
sums up all these together in this 
single proposition : God loves man 
as a father ; he shews himself as a 
triend.”’ 

“ How am I indebted to him that 
he has made himself known to me 
in so extraordinary a manner! I 
could not even expect to deserve 
the happy consequences of the reso- 
lution | had made of obeying Christ’s 
precepts ; since, without the perpet- 
ual assistance of the Spirit of God, 
Iam unable to obey them, and 
since, notwithstanding this assist- 
ance, I so frequently neglect and for- 
get them.” 

“ [ believe these three to be but 
oue God, and the idea I have makes 
the ‘Trinity not different deities. All 
this is conformable to my reason. 
However, I durst not hope, consid- 
ering God and myself, that this Su- 
preme Being would be so merciful 
as to teach me how, according to the 
sentiments of my owl. understand- 
ing, T could be happy. Full of grat- 
itude, and conscious of my being un- 
worthy, I adore his condescension, 
and shall never desist to adore and 
praise the mercy shewn to me 
through Christ. 

“JT was greatly affected when I 
read the life of Christ. It increased 
my former pains, and gave me new 
ones. But | was afraid it was ow- 
ing to my disposition of mind, be- 
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cause I was still full of doubts. The 
examination of the truth of the Chris- 
tian religion became more agreeable 
to me the more I advanced in it. 
My reason was satisfied with it, but 
I did not find these inward feelings 
which, as I had heard, were connect- 
ed with true C hristianity, according 
to the confused notions of some peo- 
ple. Spalding’s book set me right 
in this point. I found here how dif- 
ficult it is to get rid of opinions and 
sentiments which are become a sec- 
ond nature, though I was convinced 
that they were false and destructive. 
My doubts arose contrary to my 
wishes; and I did not pass them 
over before I had examined them 
separately, and had frequently re- 
flected on the arguments for the truth 
of religion. 

“The application of its doctrines 
produced within me a lively repent- 
ance, sorrow, shame, and _ senti- 
ments of humility. With anxiety 
and fear I waited for the comfort 
which the Gospel promised me. To 
regulate my sentiments agreeably 
to its precepts was my chief employ. 
ment. ‘The perpetual remembrance 
of the greatness of Gou’s mercy, 
which was shewn to me by the re- 
demption of Christ, made me over- 
come those difficulties which arose 
from my natural disposition. The 
pleasure of finding a_ happiness, 
which hitherto had wilfully renoun- 
ced, could not produce in me a live- 
ly joy, because | remembered that I 
had been seeking it formerly in a 
manner that could not please God. 
It was impossible to make myself 
perfectly easy. I was prevented 
from this by the thought, that if I had 
formerly entertained my present sen- 
timents, I might have thereby exci- 
ted those persons with wlom I had 
been most intimate to inquire afte: 
the same happiness. Now I am 
praying to God that he may do it, 
and Lam persuaded he will, since 
Christ has promised to answer 
prayer. Prayer abates the uneasiness 
J have on this and other subjects, 
which are truly painful for me to 
remember. I direct my thoughts to 
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God, repeat the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, reflect on their connexion, apply 
them to myself; and if | address my- 


self to God in prayer, in the name of 


my Redeemer, for these mercies, I 
tind that it contributes to tranquillize 
my mind, and I admire with grati- 
tude the power of religion.” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Matt. v. 
that except your 


20.—-For I say unto you, 
righteousness 


shall cxceed the righteousness of 


the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
inno case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. 


Tris declaration of our Saviour to 
the Jews, in his Sermon on the 
Mount, must have appeared to his 
hearers most extraordinary : for so 
creat was their national veneration 
for the two classes of persons here 
mentioned, that a proverb was cur- 
rent among them, that, if two indi- 
viduals only were admitted into hea- 
ven, the one would bea Scribe, and 
the othera Pharisee. But, if we ex- 
amine the circumstances of the case, 
we shall see that there was ample 
reason for our Lord’s declaration; 
and in the course of our inquiry we 
shall also learn the nature of that 
righteousness which alone can quali- 
fy us for the enjoyment of heaven. 
Let us then proceed to examine what 
was the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and in what respect it 
was defective in the sight of God; and 
then apply the subject to our own case 
as profe sssed disciple s of Jesus Christ. 
The Scribes were doctors or teach- 
ers of the law of Moses: their office 
was not only to write out copies of 
the word of God as they might be 
wanted, and carefully to guard 


against mistakes in copying a record 
of such infinite importance, but also 
to expound and apply its contents 
for the edification of the people. 
The Pharisees professed to be strict 
they affected 


observers of this law: 
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great sanctity of manners and zeal 
for the traditions of their fathers. In 
the time of our Saviour, most of the 
Scribes were of the sect of the Phar- 
isees : both parties zealously combin- 
ed their efforts against the doctrines 
and mission of our Lord; and on 
both was pronounced many a feartul 
wo on account of their pride, selfish- 
ness, hypocrisy, and other disguised 
vices. 

The righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees was defective in vari- 
ous particulars, and especially in the 
following : that it was grounded up- 
on unscriptural principles; that it 
originated in unworthy motives; that 
it was partial, instead of being uni- 
versal ; and external only, instead of 
flowing from inward holiness and 
obedience of heart. 

1. It was grounded upon unscrip- 
tural principles. Instead of referring 
to the unperverted oracles of God as 
the guide of their lives, the Scribes 
and Pharisees adopted rules of con- 
duct of their own devising, and some 
of which were in direct opposition to 
the pane of Divine revelation. 
Our Saviour charges upon them that 
they transgressed the commandments 
of God by their traditions. For ex- 
ample, one command of God was, 
that children should honour their pa- 
rents ; and this was a duty so plain- 
ly inculeated that no principle that 
opposed it could possibly be consis- 
tent with the letter or spirit of Divine 
revelation. But the Pharisees, in 
order to excuse their covetousness 
and criminal neglect of their parents 
when in distress, invented the un- 
scriptural principle, that if they 
promised to devote to the altar o! 
God what God himself commanded 
them to bestow for the succour of a 
necessitous parent, their gift would 
be accepted and their undutiful con- 
duct excused. * Thus,” says ou 
Lord, “have ye made the com- 
mandment of God of none effect by 
your traditions.” In vain under such 
circumstances they professed to wor- 
ship God, “teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men.” 

Their pretended righteousness 
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was also defective on account of 


its originating in unworthy motives. 
An instance of this we have just 
seen in their unnatural conduct 
to their parents ; in which, while 
they pretended zeal for the ser- 
vice of God, their real motive was 
either covetousness, or the 
perlorming an ostentatious act of 
charity and devotion. Many other 
instances likewise are on record. 
They gave alms, and stood praying 
in the corners of the streets, and 
disfigured their when they 
fasted, only that they might be seen 
of men. It was right to give alms, 
and to pray, and to keep the fasts 
appointed by the law of Moses ; 
and to have omitted doing so would 
have been sinful; but the motives 
from which the Pharisees performed 
these acts were utterly corrupt. 
They sought honour one from anoth- 
er, and not the honour that cometh 
from God 3 avd so little did they 
concern themselves about the spring 
and principle of their actions, that 
where an outward garb of religion 
would procure them the same public 
admiration as the reality, they were 
willing to substitute the former for 
the latter. Hence our Lord fre- 
quently applies to them the appella- 
tion of hypocrites; for their best 
outward actions were founded upon 
base motives, such as vanity, self- 
esteem, or Covetousness,—-on any 
thing, in short, but true love ta God 
and delight in his commandments. 

}. Their professed obedience even, 
when it did not expressly contradict 
the letter of the commands of God, 
tell short of the standard of true 

righteousness by being scanty and 
partial in ats application. They 
would tithe the smallest herb, or keep 
up aceremonial custom, or conform 
two the dictates of an unimportant 
tradition, with scrupulous exactness, 
while they deliberately neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and faith ; love 
to God and love to their neighbour. 
They had not respect to all God's 
‘ommandments 3 and they made 
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their professed obedience to some a 
pretext for breaking others. They 
exhibited great zeal for the Sabbath. 
but they devoured widows’ houses : 
they fasted and praved, but they 
were neither just nor truly charita- 
ble; and if they did not positively 
Violate ac ommand, they heeded 
not that they were inattentive to its 
real spirit and meaning. 

1. But lastly, the root and source 
of the defectiveness of their rivh- 
teousness was, that it was 
only, instead of flowing from inward 
holiness and obe dience of heart to 
God. Their torm of religion wa- 
wholly superficial ; they were con- 
tent to cleanse the outside of the 
cup and of the platter, while within 
they were full of extortion and ex- 
CeSS, They drew nigh to God with 
their mouths, and honoured him with 
their lips, but their hearts were far 
from him. They were whited sepul- 
chres, which appeared be autifal out- 
but within were full of dead 
bones and all uncleanness 
faces were disfigured with 
fasting, but their were no! 
humbled on account of their 
their lips uttered the language of 
prayer, but they felt’ no true peni- 
tence of heart, no gratitude io God 
for his mercies, no f their 
spiritual necessities, no desire for 
the pardon of their transgressions. 
They did not consider the spiritual 
character of God’s law, which our 
Saviour explains so fully in this 
discourse. If they did not 
theft, or murder, or adultery, they 
viewed it as no sin to 
dispositions, and to) throw them- 
the way of t 
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teousness for acceptance with their 
oemnicient Creator. 

But it is abundantly clear, that 
a righteousness such as has been 
decribed could not be pleasing to 
Him who searcheth the heart and 
trieth the reins. It failed in every 
particular which characterises the 
obedience which God requires. It 
was hollow and superficial ; a mere 
name, a form,a ceremony; not the 
dictate of a filial spirit, but a servile 
routine of heartless observances ; 
not springing from a principle of 
love to God and reverence for his 
laws, but only to serve their own 
unworthy and sinful ends. The 
word of God abounds in severe 
reproofs against such vain and hy po- 
critical pretensions to religion. 

We need then a righteousness far 
above that of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees before we can enter into the 
kingdom of God. Now, there are 
two senses in which the word righ- 
teousness is used in Scripture in 
connexion with the justification and 
salvation of mankind. In one of 
these senses Christ “‘ is made unto 
us righteousness :” we are justified 
freely by faith in him, without any 
claim of merit ; and hence this righ- 
teousness is called “ the righteous- 
ness of faith,” and, with reference to 
its Author, “the righteousness of 
God.” This, and this only, is our 
claim to heaven : in point of merit, 
we must utterly renounce our own 
righteousness ; we must confess and 
feel ourselves to be miserable sin- 
ners, justly deserving God’s wrath 
and condemnation, and unable, by 
any goodness of our own, to pur- 
chase the rewards due only to per- 
fect obedience. To attempt to justily 
ourselves in the sight of God, to 
extenuate our sins or magnify our 
supposed virtues before him, would 
be the height of arrogance and 
folly. Qur only hope must be in 
his free mercy in Christ Jesus ; our 
enly petition, “Lord be merciful to 
me a sinner.” Jn this sense of the 
word, not only the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, but of 
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every member of the human race, 
since the fall of Adam, is wholly 
defective, and unable to stand the 
scrutiny of Divine justice. 

But there is another sense of the 
word in which we may, and must, 
personally become partakers of what 
is implied in the term “ righteous- 
ness” before we can be admitted to 
the kingdom of heaven ; namely, that 
holiness of heart and life “ without 
which no man shall see the Lord.” 
It is in this view that the word is to 
be considered in the text; which 
does not relate immediately to our 
claim to heaven by the death and 
merits of Christ, but to our meet- 
ness for it, by a newness of nature, 
a change of heart, effected in us by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
accompanied by the fruits of righ- 
teousness in our character and con- 
duct. In this sense, as well as in 
our trust in the merits of our Re- 
deemer, and not in whole or in part 
ia any Supposed merit of our own, 
must our religion exceed that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. 

Ilere then is a wide field for self- 
examination. Does our religion 
exceed that of the hypocrite and 
the formalist? Is it grounded on 
Scriptural principles? Does it flow 
from Scriptural motives ? Does it 
extend universally to all God’s com- 
mands? Has it its root inthe heart, 
as the offspring of faith and love, 
and the parent of holiness, obedience, 
and good works Some, alas ! of 
those who call themselves disciples 
of Jesus Christ, fall short even of 
the Scribes and Pharisees them- 
selves. ‘They have as little of the 
outward decencies as of the inward 
purity of religion. They practise 
no self-denial ; they neither pray 
nor give alms; they shew no reve- 
rence for the word of God, and 
neither in the letter nor the spirit 
keep his commandments. Of such, 
the sin and danger are too plain, 
and admitted by all, to need that 
we should at present dwell upon 
the subject. But it is not enough 
that we escape this open licentious- 
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ness of character; we must go 
much farther if we would be right 
at last. Our righteousness must ex- 
ceed not only that of the avowed 
infidel or profligate, who indeed 
profess none, but also that of the 
Scribe or the Pharisee, of the mere 
decent observer of outward morali- 
ties and the forms of religion. We 
must be new creatures, transformed 
in the spirit of our minds, and re- 
newed after the image of Him who 
hath created us, and called us to 
newness of life in the Gospel of his 
Son. Our guilt, if our religion does 
not exceed that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, will be even greater than 
theirs, because we have had clearer 
information and more exalted pri- 
vileges. “If the word spoken by 
angels was stedfast, and every trans- 
gression received a just reconipense 
of reward, how shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation!” We 
are pot taught, as the Jews were, 
through the medium of outward 
rites and ceremonies ; but “ the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us 
an understanding, that we may know 
him that is true.” We are not under 
the rigour of the Levitical law, but 
under the new covenant of grace 
and mercy. Gratitude, therefore, 
as well as duty, should bind us to 
seek a complete conformity to the 
will of God. And, besides this, we 
have the gracious promise of the 
Holy Spirit, to enlighten our under- 
standings, to purify our will, and to 
renew our hearts. We are not left 
alone and unbefriended in our ardu- 
ous contest with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; for if we pray for 
strength from above it will be 
afforded to us according to our 
necessities. And, to complete all, 
we have the promise of a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away, reserved 
for the Christian in that blessed 
world where nothing unrighteous 
or unholy can obtain admission. 
Let us then fear lest we come short 
of that promise; and let us ever 
keep in mind the necessary qualifi- 
cation for the blessedness of heaven ; 
neither deceiving ourselves by trust- 
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ing to our own righteousness as the 
ground of our hope, which must be 
placed on the merits of our Saviour 
only; nor, on the other hand, 
thinking ourselves in the way for 
the attainment of the promise while 
we are destitute of that holiness 
which alone can make us meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in 
light. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe, 


THe first verse of the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews is somewhat obscure 
as it stands in our version, in the 
French Bible, and in the Latin val- 
gate.—Faith, it considered as an 
act or the reliance of the mind, can 
neither be the substance, nor itselt 
give subsistence to the future things 
hoped for. Still less can it be the 
evidence of things not seen, since 
belief, if rational and well-founded, 
must be grounded on evidence per- 
ceived and understood, and cannot 
be itself the evidence. 

‘The Syriac version renders sAs7> 
by S297 “the manifestation of 
things not seen,” and our transla- 
tors have rendered ersyyxén, John 
ii. 20, by a word which responds 
to manifest in the following verse, 
since light reproves, by making ma- 
nifest what is reprovable. 

The apparent obscurity in t 
first clause, may probably be re- 
moved, by connecting it with thy 
close of the foregoing chapter. 
* Now the just shall live (be sus- 
tained ) by faith, but ¢f he draw 
back, (leans no longer on the truth 
of my word and promise,) my 
shall have no pleasure in him,” shall 
not approve hiin. = * But we are not 
of them who draw back unto perdi- 
tion,” (what follows is elliptical, and 
literally) “but af faith to the sal- 
vation of the soul,” which, if it may 
be rendered, but of them who keep 
their hold hy faith, to the salvation 
of the soul, will be connected with 
the first verse of the next chap- 
ter: “Even that faith which lays 
hold of the substance of things hoped 
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for. and receives the manifestation 
of things not seen, —is disposed to 
admit their evidence. It is said, in 
honour of the Bereans, Acts xvii. 
11, 92, that they “searched the 


Scriptures, to see if the things of 


which the Apostles testified were 
so: therefore many of them believ- 
ed.” So, in Antioch, chapter xiii. 
48, “as many as were thus dispo- 
ed* to receive the words of eternal 
lite, believed.” 

Henee it very pertinently follows, 
that by this believing, * the ancients 
obtained a good report,” their taiih 
is recorded to their honour. 

It it is considered more answer- 
able to the original to preserve the 
word evidence, instead of substi- 
tuting manifestation, we may read, 
* Now faith (lays hold of) the sub- 


stance of things heped for, and of 
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the evidence of things not seen 3” 
and this I believe to be the true 
sense of the passage, especially 
when we consider it to be a quota- 
tion from the Prophecy of Habak- 
Kuk, chapter ii. 4, where Dr. Po- 
cock thinks it should be rendered, 
* his soul which faints, or is de- 
jected (throngh unbelief) 7s not up- 
right in him,’—but he does not 
give his authority for concluding 
Sar and 47y to be the same, though 
i) Some passages the transposition 
of a letter must be allowed, and 
fainting is a more congruous op- 
position to the confidence of faith, 
than being * Afted up” appears to 
be. Yet, if an unbelieving pre- 
sumption of safety, notwithstanding 
the predictions of the near approach 
of destruction, either from the Chal- 
deans or Romans. be intended by 
the Prophet, and intimated by the 
Apostie to his incredulous country- 
men, “lifted up” by vain conti- 
dence, 18 @ proper expression, 

It is remarkable, that the direc- 


Ik is ‘ertaim that Pied stellt ea al signifies 

. 
order or dispose, asa reneral does his 
nen tor an engagement; and thus, Rom. 
sii. 1. St. Pan! speaks of existing authori- 
os. as ordained of God, though we can- 
ere all men epproved 
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tion to quit Jerusalem was the means 
of safety pointed out in both SPIZES § 
and consequently the heart being 
lifted up by a proud contempt ot 
the warning, would be the opposite 
of that obedient faith by which the 
righteous were promised preserva- 
tion. But the passage in Habak- 
kuk, chapter ii. 4, I think, may be 
thus translated literally, —* Behold 
his soul which is Ufted up (removed 
from its place) is not right,” either 
as to internal or exiernal position, 
* but the righteous shall live in or 
by stability.” Wf we consider that 
the Apostle was addressing the te- 
brews in general, this quotation, 
in his Epistle, has great force, the 
Christian Jews being considered as 
apostates by their unbelieving bre- 
thren. CL. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer 
By the faculty of speech man is 
distinguished trom the brute crea- 
tion, and is enabled to taste plea- 
sures of a higher order than. the 
vratification of appetite. Tt affords 
him aceess to the delights of social 
and intellectual life, and the power 
of joining collectively in the still 
more elevated pleasures of devotion; 
and it is the most ready medinm 
for communicating to others that 
knowledge by which they also may 
become acquainted with these bless- 
ings. 

But the gift of speech is capable 
of producing very diflerent and op- 
posite effects to these 5 and so strong 
is the tendency to the latter, that 
the tongue 1S described by unerring 
wisdom, as * a world of iniquity,” 
in which there is a fire kindled by 
hell, enflaming the course of nature, 
and detiling the whole body with 
unhallowed desires. 

We are in all things prone to of- 
fend against the commands of God ; 
but so peculiarly so in our speech, 
that we are taught by inspiration, 
that “if any man offend not in 
word, the same is a_ perfect man, 
able also to bridle the whole body.” 
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The due regulation of the tongue is 
thus presented to us as the last and 
most difficult attainment in holiness. 

This little member * boasteth 
creat things,” and operates on human 
affairs with a power corresponding 
to that of the helm in a ship. The 
most sedulous attention, therefore, 
should be paid to the directions of 
Scripture for its government; among 
which are the following most impor- 
tant injunctions.— 

“Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good to the use of edifying, 
that it may minister grace to the 
hearers.” 

“ But fornication and all unclean- 
ness, let it not once be named among 
you, as becometh saints 3 neither fil- 
thiness, nor foolish talking, nor jest- 
ing, which are not convenient, but 
rather giving of thanks.” 

* Let your conversation al- 
ways with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that it may minister grace to the 
hearers.” 

“Tf any man among you seemeth 
to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth bis own heart, 
that man’s religion is vain.” 

We have further the recorded ex- 
amples of eminent persons in Scrip- 
ture, relative to this part of Chris- 
tian duty. ‘Thus David declared : 
“| will take heed to my way, that 
I sin not with my tongue; I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle while 
the wicked is before me.” And, 
knowing his own weakness to keep 
his resolution, he prays for Divine 
assistance: ‘“ Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth; keep the door of 
my lips.” 

It is recorded as one of the chor- 
acteristics of true wisdom, that * the 
opening of her mouth shall be right 
things :”’ and the conduct of the wise 
and foolish is very strikingly con- 
trasted, as follows :— 

“The tongue of the wise useth 
knowledge aright, but the mouth of 
fools poureth out foolishness.” 

“Pleasant words are an honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health 
to the bones.” 


be 
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* Death and life are in the powe, 
of the tongue, and they that love i: 
shall eat the fruit thereof.” 

In Heb. xiii. 15. we are exhorted 
“to offer to God the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks And 
there is a most interesting promist 
recorded in Mal. it. 16,17: * Then 
they that feared the Lord spake of- 
ten one to another: and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it, and a book 
of remembrance was written before 
him, for them that feared the Lord. 
and that thought upon bis name: and 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord o! 
Hosts, in that day that ] make up 
my jewels, and [ will spare them as 
aman spareth his own son that set 
veth him.” 

But, if such be the pre cepts ane 
examples recorded in holy Scripture. 
relative to “‘orderisg our conversa- 
tion aright; what shall we say o1 
the conversation generally prevalent 
even among professed Christians 
Is it such as Scripture enjoins? Is 
it such as God and an enlightened 
conscience can approve ? And hey 
much do we lose of the most 
lime and sacred pleasure, by om 
negligence in attending to the du 
of religious intercourse! Tt the eon- 
sideration that “ the Lord reieneth— 
should make the earth glad. and tli 
multitude of the isles to rejoice: ev- 
ery thing which tends to present te 
our minds 


. . *s 
in bis name. 


sub 


our Gracious 


aves 


Father, in the Various Cispeis ithoris 


of his providence, * bringing biedyt 
out of darkness,” 
contusion,” 


and * order out of 
making even the wrath 
of man to praise him, and causing al! 
things to conspire to the aecomplish- 
ment of his purposes of grace in the 
establishment of his kinedom in the 
hearts of men, should be considered 
interesting as a theme for the conver- 
sation of Christians. 

The consideration of the miseries 
which sin has introduced into our 
fallen world, the effects of which its 
inhabitants so awlully experience 
will habitually chastise the giddiness 
of intemperate mirth in the mind of 
the Christian, and induce a hallowed 
tenderness of feeling. ‘This teeling, 
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however, is nearly allied to joys of 
the purest and most elevating nature ; 
for the Christian, while he mourns 
over the moral wretchedness around 
him, is enabled by faith to anticipate 
the uliimate issue of all things; and 
can perceive, amidst the darkest 
scenes, the harbingers of that spiritu- 
al renovation which shall ultimately 
visit our long degraded race. Often 
does he, in the secrecy of his closet, 
experience a joy which the world 
can neither give nor take away: of- 
ten too, in the solitude of the scene- 
ry of nature, his heart is elevated 
with grateful emotions to that ever 
present and presiding Intelligence 
who gives birth and movement to all 
things ; and in the exercise of fil- 
ial confidence, he looks up to 
Him as kis reconciled Father and 
Friend. 

3ut why should pleasures so pure 
and delightful be confined to mo- 
ments of silent contemplation, when 
God has promised to bless with his 
presence those who meet together in 
his name? Why should we so often 
employ the noble powers of speech 
and intellect, on objects and events 
too trivial to be recorded in an 
ephemeral page, when we have sub- 
jects of thought and intercourse wor- 
thy of a place in the records of im- 
mortality ? Why, in our hours of 
relaxation, should we conjoin with 
the melody of music, thoughts and 
expressions opposed to those which 
form the theme of the heavenly wor- 
shippers, and which we must unlearn 
before we can join their company ? 
Why should we not more often, in 
social intercourse, express the feel- 
ings of our hearts in a song of grate- 
ful praise, to Him who is the well- 
spring of our comforts——the bond of 
our union--the foundation of our 
hopes? Have weno mercies to re- 
cord; noarguments to animate each 
other to the conflict with our spiritu- 
al enemies ? 

The mind is formed to seek en- 
joyment, and this is not to be found 
in the listlessness of inactivity. Our 
blessed Lord, on ail occasions, dis- 


covered his knowledge of human 
nature, by his unerring adaptation 
of his instructions to its constitu- 
tion ; and thus the command, “ not 
to set our affections on things on the 
earth,” is coupled with instructions 
and motives to place them on things 
above. And if we would escape 
the frivolity, not to say scandal, 
generally prevalent in conversation, 
we must cultivate a taste for those 
sublimer joys of a spiritual nature 
to which we have easy access, and 
for the enjoyment of which we 
have so many opportunities. Jn 
proportion as we acquire a relish for 
these shall we disrelish those of an 
Opposite nature ; and it is only a 
thoroughly formed spiritual taste 
that can be an efficient safeguard 
against their ever recurring tempta- 
tions. 

Among subjects well adapted to 
afford interesting topics of conversa- 
tion may be mentioned, the pro- 
ceedings of those philanthropic and 
Christian institutions which are ef- 
fecting so many important changes 
in the civil, social, and moral condi- 
tion of our species, changes all tend- 
ing to increase the happiness of man- 
kind. Few things are so well cal- 
culated to inspire, among the young 
especially, honourable feelings, and 
to lead to praiseworthy and Chris- 
tian conduct, as those eminent ex- 
amples of almost every variety of 
excellence which the annals of mis- 
sionary labour have exhibited. Those 
in whom the perusal of Plutarch’s 
Lives could produce an unconquer- 
able wish to serve their country even 
with their life, might have been led. 
with these examples of a higher or- 
der of excellence to serve their 
God with equal zeal, though at the 
hazard of every thing which was en- 
deared to them by earthly associa- 
tions. 

A spirit of union among Chris- 
tians is greatly strengthened by 
their engaging in the social exercises 
of devotion. They thus mutually 
draw nigh to Him “ of whose spirit 
we have all received,”’and the com- 
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munications of which we may hope 


at such hallowed moments more 
abundantly to enjoy ; communica- 
tions through which our Saviour ac- 
complishes that interesting object of 
his intercessory prayer, even “ that 
we may all be one,” dwelling and 
increasing in love. 

No Christian can seriously review 
the seasons spent in convivial inter- 
course, in its general tenor, with- 
vut regret, or can have enjoyed 
the blessedness of Christian commu- 
nion engrafted upon the delightful 
intercourse of domestic life, without 
being led to the conviction how 
much superior are the latter enjoy- 
ments tothe former , and yet how few 
traces of amendment in this respect 
can we discover? Believing, how- 
ever, that with many there exists a 
latent desire for an improved state 
of social intercourse among Chris- 
tians, | would beg leave to suggest 
the following hints, which appear 
to my mind calculated to conduce 
to its accomplishment. As the ar- 
rangements of domestic intercourse 
depend more immediately upon the 
heads of tamilies, upon them chiefly 
must rest the accomplishment of the 
desired reformation, and therefore 
to them more particularly are sub- 
mitted the following suggestions. 

Ist. Habitually, and more espe- 
cially, previously to the reception 
of guests, let prayer be offered to 
God for the presence of his Holy 
Spirit, to kindle in their hearts the 
flame of devotion, and to suggest 
and bring to their remembrance, 
thoughts calculated te cheer, ele- 
vate, and purify the mind. 

2d. It is desirable to read and 
treasure up something calculated to 
afford matter for interesting and im- 
proving remarks. 

3d. Some topic might, on parti- 
cular occasions, be selected for in- 
vestigation or discussion, in the ge- 
peral view of which those present 
might be expected to agree, and 
which their united contributions of 
thought might clear up and enrich. 

4th. It might be made a specific 
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subject for conversation, whrether 
any new plan of benevolence could 
be devised, or any additional stimu- 
lus given to existing ones. 

Sth. As there are many interest- 
ing analogies between the kingdoms 
of nature and grace, and many im- 
portant lessons to be learned from 
the daily occurrences of life, it is of 
importance to cultivate a habit of 
quickly perceiving, and with facility 
communicating, these lessons of hea- 
venly wisdom. 

Oth. When a 
conversation 1s 
to be formed, or the habit to be 
Strengthened, let it be practised in 
the smaller and more select society 
of those friends whe most relish it, 
by which means a capacity and in- 
clination to introduce it more gene- 
rally into society will be acquired. 

7th. As fruitfulness in every spe- 
cies of moral excellence, must be 
derived from a vital union with our 
Redeemer, if we would shine in the 
beauty of holiness, in the presence 
of our triends, we must frequently 
retire from the world to hold com- 
munion with God ; and then, descend- 
ing from this holy mount, we may 
hope in some degree to retain the 
heavenly impression in our inter- 
course with our fellow-creatures. 

8th. For Christian friends uniting 
in the social circle,to sing a psalm 
or hymn, would have a_ tendency 
to collect the thoughts to a com- 
mon centre—even that of infinite 
perfection, the well-spring of eternal 
joy; and unitedly to bow before the 
throne of God previously to sepa- 
rating, would tend to throw a_hal- 
lowed sacredness around our joys, 
and to strengthen all the bonds of 
mutual affection. 

Trusting that these remarks have 
been written in the fear ef God, 
and committing them to his bless- 
ing, it is the earnest desire of the 
writer that those who take a similar 
view of the subject would conjoin 
their exertions and prayers in pro- 
moting the common object. “2 
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FAiscellancous. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I cANNoT but consider it as an 
important circumstance, that a man 
of Sir Astley Cooper’s eminence 
should have publicly given his opi- 
nion on the injurious effects arising 
from confinement, over-application, 
and the want of air, exercise, and 
liberty, in the modern system of 
female education. The subject is 
so important that the attention of 
parents, and especially of religious 
parents, cannot be too widely or 
too seriously called to it. Sir Astley 
Cooper’s remarks are as follow :— 
** At schools, in general, tvo little 
exercise is taken by the scholars. 
Boys, however, will have it; but not 
so with the girls: they are frequently 
compelled to sit from morning till 
night engaged in learning music, 
drawing, geography, French, nay, 
even Italian, and 1 know not what 
else, without paying the slightest at- 
tention to the preservation of their 
health, and thus impairing constitu- 
tions which might have been render- 
ed strong and robust. It is not my 
wish to discourage the cultivation of 
the human mind in any degree, nor 
even to prevent the fairer sex from at- 
taining those accomplishments which 
so frequently render it the grace of 
life, and ornament of society ; but I 
think it the extreme of folly in com- 
pelling children to pass hours over 
pursuits for which they have no taste, 
such as making them learn music 
when they have no ear, while their 
health is neglected and their con- 
stitutions are ruined by the confine- 
ment to which they are subjected. 
The mischiefs thus arising from the 
false system of education at present 
pursued in this country, so frequently 
come before my notice, that I wish 
what I have said to be generally 
known, in order that future misery 
may be prevented, and the physical 
education of our youth be better 


directed. Exereise should not be 
taken so as to fatigue the body ; 
when children feel themselves weary, 
they should rest a little till they 
recover. When the state of the 
weather prevents them from taking 
exercise in the open air they should 
play in a large airy chamber, and be 
allowed to dance in the evenings, 
taking care that the perspiration 
excited should not be checked by 
any improper means, as is too often 
done with thoughtless and giddy 
children ; and by this means they 
will be brought up with constitutions 
invigorated, so as to ward off the 
attacks of a disease to which they 
were predisposed. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that within this 
last year I have seen five hundred 
cases of scrofulous affections: never 
a day passes over my head without 
my seeing a case, and frequently 
three or four. This very day Ihave 
seen more ; and if asked how many 
boys among them, I should answer, 
Not one. What is the reason of it? 
Why, boys will take exercise, and 
thus are less liable to the complaint ; 
whilst girls are not allowed, and, 
therefore, if predisposed to it, are al- 
most always attacked by it. 

“It is a mistake to suppose, that 
the air of the coast in the wet and 
cold seasons is of any advantage to 
scrofulous children: it is only in 
warm and dry weather that any 
benefit will be obtained. Extreme 
cold suppresses the progress of scro- 
fulous -complaints, but in moist 
weather the symptoms return. In 
the latter part of the spring and 
autumn the sea shore is desirable ; 
but in cold weather it is not. The 
bleakness of the air of the sea shore 
is unfavourable to the constitutions 
of children tainted with scrofulous 
complaints. Air, exercise, and 
nourishment, are the three great 
points to be kept in view in the 
treatment of scrofulous affections. 
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But what, you will say, nothing about 
medicine? Gentlemen, you may lay 
it down as an axiom, that there is no 
specific for the cure of scrofula; and 
he who says that there is, attempts 


to gull mankind by the assertion of 


what is not true. Medicines occa- 
sionally given with a view to im- 
prove the digestive powers, and reg- 
ulate the secretions, are good: but 
attention to the three points [have 
just mentioned are of primary im- 
portance.” 

Sir Astley Cooper’s remarks are 
confined principally to the alarming 
increase of glandular affections a- 
mong girls and young women ; but 
this dreadful disease is not the only 
evil which in all probability arises 
from the methods adopted in modern 
education---from that rage, I mean, 
for accomplishments, “ by which,” 
to adopt the words of Sir Astley 
Cooper, “health is neglected and 
constitutions are ruined; owing, as 
he observes, * to the confinement to 
which girls are subjected.” To 
what, it may be asked, are we to as- 
cribe the no less lamentable increase 
of nervous affections, and the gene- 
ral languor and debility which al- 
most universally prevail ainong 
young women in genteel life; who 
are too often so unequal to any ex- 
ertion, that the order of nature is in- 
verted, and, instead of being able to 
assist their parent, the mother, after 
all the wear and waste of human 
strength, is obliged either to nurse, 
or at least to watch with careful so- 
licitude, to prevent “the winds of 
heaven from visiting too roughly,” 
the sickly plant which she has reared. 
Whence also does it proceed, that 
so few young married women in the 
same rank of life are able to nurse 
their offspring without injury either 
to themselves or their infants. To 
prove that these are not mere empty 
declarations, let any one divide his 
own circle of acquaintance into two 
classes, that of healthy, vigorous, 
and active young women, and those 
who are sickly, nervous, and debili- 
tated, and, I firmly believe, he would 


be shocked as well as distressed at 
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the sad preponderance of the latter. 
The natural order, within the last 
half century, has been reversed. For- 
merly the languid and the drooping 
formed the melancholy exception a- 
midst the group of gay and animated 
companions ; but now the exception 
is found in the girl who is possessed 
of that heaith and streneth which can 
enable her without injury to support 
exertion and fatigue. It was noticed 
by Pr. Warren, at the time of his 
greatest celebrity, that “ half of the 
young women he was called to visit 
were made ill by accomplishments ;”’ 
and since this period the evil has 
been gradually, but constantly, in- 
creasing. 

I may be told, and perhaps with 
propriety, that many causes co- 
operate to occasion this decline of 
strength and vigour among gentee! 
females: and each objector may al- 
lege that cause which, having fallen 
under his own observation, has con- 
sequently engaged most of his atten- 
tion. Nor would I deny the influ- 
ence of many such existing causes, 
but I would still maintain, that the 
manner of bringing up girls, both at 
home and at school, gives a tenfold 
effect to them all. So far from fur- 
nishing any power of resistance, it 
lays them open, by a debilitated con- 
stitution, to mischief from every oth- 
er quarter. 

And for what is this invaluable 
blessing of health and strength so 
readily sacrificed? Is it that the 
powers of the mind may be the 
more invigorated? 1 would ask in 
reply, When do those powers sus- 
tain so great an injury as when 
brought under the influence of a ner- 
vous weakly frame? Or is this sac- 
rifice made with the intention that 
the reason may be more strengthen- 
ed, the judgment more matured, o: 
the fancy better regulated? Is it 
that the temper may be more subdu- 
ed, the seeds of inherent corruption 
repressed, and the kindlier affections 
fostered? Is it, that by such a 
course of tuition the pupil of th« 
school-room should be formed not 
only to be a. rational. interesting 
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companion, but qualified ably to dis- 
charge all the active duties of life? 
By no means. These are not the 
objects for which this sacrifice is de- 
manded. I donot indeed mean to 
insinuate, that they are not the ob- 
jects proposed and pursued in nu- 
merous families; but I must again 
affirm, that the pursuit of these great 
and primary ends of all right edu- 
cation is not the cause of the deteri- 
oration of health and strength now 
under consideration. Thisis so tar 
from being the case, that these grand 
objects are greatly impeded by the 
very process which proves so hurt- 
ful to the bodily constitution. The 
evil arises from this source, that our 
daughters must be taught every thing 
that is elegant in the whole circle of 
accomplishments ; and not merely 
be taught them, but must also ac- 
quire them, and in a high degree of 
perfection, in early life. Too much 
is crowded into those few years dur- 
ing which the foundation of bodily 
vigour should be laid. Persons are 
not satisfied that their daughters 
should arrive at some proficiency in 
languages, music, and drawing, but 
they must also be linguists and ar- 
tists. Sir Astley Cooper remarks, 
that “they are frequently compelled 
to sit from morning till night engag- 
ed im learning music, drawing, geog- 
raphy, French, and I know not what 
else, without paying the slightest at- 
tention to the preservation of their 
health ; and thus impairing constitu- 
tions which might have been render- 
ed strong and robust.””. The learn- 
ed professor has here given a very 
moderate enumeration of the multi- 
plicity of pursuits which detain in 
their complex trammels the poor girl 
from air and exercise, and, what is 
perhaps no less essential te produce 
vigour of body and mind, from Sib- 
ert, ©) thoucht and action. 

Leaving for the present the great 
question of health, let us consider the 
advantages which are actually ob- 
tained from this early drudgery of 
the elegant galley slave, ** fastened” 
as she is “to the galling oar” ofac- 


complishments. If she succeed in 
her labours, she plays finely on more 
than one instrument: she draws 
beautifully, perhaps in more styles 
than one; she writes several kinds 
of fine hands; she speaks French 
fluently, knows something of Ital- 
ian, and has her memory loaded with 
grammar, geography, history, and it 
may be with botany and many other 
things. But are the mental powers 
really enlarged and improved? Is 
she rendered an observant entertain- 
ing companion? Has she, generally 
speaking, any inclination to pursue 
the culture of her mind, and devote 
her now leisure hours to any thing 
like a patient application to study ? 
Does she not, on the contrary, as 
soon as the restraints of tutorship are 
removed, usually fall into all those 
habits of sauntering and lounging in 
which time is so frequently spent, or 
rather lost, ne one knows how, in 
the present day? ‘To escape from 
ennui, the inseparable companion of 
idleness, she may have recourse to 
her music, her pencil, or her necdle ; 
any thing new and fashionable in 
these departments readily interesting 
her mind, and attracting her atten- 
tion. It is by the acquisition of these 
that she expects to obtain notice, and 
to keep her place among her con- 
temporaries. ‘To as great an extent, 
therefore, as languor and disease will 
admit, she may for a season be far 
from neglecting any of these accom- 
plishments. But are they calculated 
to prove the resource or even the at- 
traction of advancing lite? Thes 
will scarcely prove a distinction te 
her in the period of middle age. 
and still less as she advances tn 
vears : tor wisdom and piety are the 
only ornaments that can adorn gres 
hairs. 

I by no means mean, that aay oi 
these acquirements shonld be de- 
spised or negleeted ; but they should 
be so pursued as not to endanger 
the joss of what is of far superior 
value. “ There is a time for all 
things,” and a place also ; and it 
is by the just appropriation of all 
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the parts to their proper time and 

lace that the excellency of the 
whole will be secured. But it will 
be replied, “is not youth the 
time for education 7’? Most true ; 
but the great business of education 
should be to teach us to think and 
act, and so to strengthen, cultivate, 
and direct the mental and bodily 
powers, that we may both think and 
act to good purpose. The pursuit 
of improvement and knowledge also 
ought to be commensurate with our 
lives; and early education should 
be so conducted as to lay a good 
foundation for this constant endea- 
vour. No option can be more in- 
jurious to the mind, either of the 


mother or the daughter, than that 


education is completed at the age 
of eighteen. The necessary materials 
ought by that time to be obtained, 
and the faculties of the mind pre- 
pared for the acquisition of useful 
knowledge ; and this with a view to 
the future duties of life, and not 
that the young person may come 
forth merely to display her skill in 
accomplishments. 

The injury to health, and proba- 
bly to the mental powers also, arises 
from too many things being taught 
ina given time. Why should it be 
necessary for a girl, more than for a 
boy, to be taught every thing she is 
to know before she is eighteen years 
of age ? Without entering into the 
question, whether or not, in the 
education of boys, too much time is 
assigned to the acquisition of clas- 
sical learning, the results of male 
and female education authorise us 
to affirm, that it is not indispensible 
that all branches of knowledge 
should be taught before that period. 


And let the brother and the sister, 


usually speaking, be compared in 
after life in their respective lines, 
and then let the estimate be fairly 
made, as to which has most profited 
by education. 

Is not Sir Astley Cooper justified, 


when he terms it “ the extreme of 


folly” to compel children to pass 
hours over “ pursuits for which they 
have no taste,” such as “ making 
them learn music when they have 


no ear.” And is not his remark 
strengthened by the consideration, 
that the acquisition of an accom- 
plishment where there is no talent 
for it, is greatly more laborious, and 
consequently more likely to be in- 
Juvions, than where it is voluntarily 
pursued. More time and attention 
are required, much more coercion 
is necessary, and many a disobedient 
fit, with its consequent punishment, 
is thereby produc ed, 

Even if a child have a musical 
turn, she must begin to learn early, in 
order to arrive at excellence ; but 
it is not necessary that she should 
learn to play on more than one in- 
strument at once: a second may as 
well turnish a new pursuit for a more 
leisurely season. The same necessity 
for beginning early does not exist 
with regard to the pencil ; many a 
fair hand has exhibited its bewitch- 
ing skill which never drew a stroke 
in the school-room. Nor can it be 
requisite to teach more than one 
language at a very early period of 
the child’s education. French, ac- 
cording to modern custom, seems 
almost essential in genteel life ; and 
where the circumstances of the 
parents will admit of a foreign assis- 
tant to the governess, it is acquired 
with comparative ease. Italian 
might surely be postponed till a 
vacant hour: and so on with respect 
to German, Spanish, and the whole 
circle of modern and ancient lan- 
guages, till the fair student, if she 
have leisure, capacity, and inclina- 
tion, may acquire as many as ren- 
dered Elizabeth Smith herself so 
eminent. 

We might probably find many 
other things which might as well, or 
even better, be deferred to a latet 
period; but so much at least ought 
to be laid aside as to leave sufiicient 
time for air, exercise, and liberty. 
E.ven air and exercise, if taken ina 
prescribed form or a constrained 
manner, will produce but iatte benetit 
in comparison with that which will 
result from freedom being added to 
them. When set at liberty the 
hilarity of children revives, the ani- 
mal spirits flow, and cheerfulness 
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stimulates both body and mind to 
healthful exertion. Something is 
planned, means are devised to carry 
it into execution, and the difficulties 
which are to be overcome, as well 
as the dangers which incidentally 
arise, are all so many useful trainings 
to the character. A_ cricket-ball 
may injure one’s son; but would we 
on that account wish or advise, that 
all manly athletic sports should be 
prohibited in the boy's olay-ground ? 
Let us carry nothing to excess, 
There should be a due proportion 
of restraint and discipline, of liberty 
and play. Nor, because the girl is 
not to acquire the robust masculine 
habits of her brother, is she to be 
deprived of that exercise of youth- 
ful gaiety and freedom w hich may, 
most probably, ensure to her good 
health and strong nerves, and con- 
duce, at the same time, to the ex- 
ansion of the powers of her mind. 

While the fetters of custom, the 
inducements of vanity, and the ex- 
pectation of being able more suita- 
bly to fix our daughters in life, all 
concur to perpetuate the modern 
system of education, we can scarcely 
expect that reason alone should 
break these shackles among people 
of the world. But may we not hope 
better things from religious parents 
Will they not, in points so essential 
to the real well-being of their off- 
spring, come forward and “ be sepa- 
rate 7”? be separate in saving their 
little ones from the risk of becoming 
sickly, enervated creatures, and in 
qualifving them, by the blessing of 
God on their rational endeavours, 
for the right, and even dignified 
discharge of the duties of every sta- 
tion which it belongs to the female 
to fill. 

Stull less can we expect a better 
mode to be adopted in seminaries 
for girls, unless the example is set in 
private families, and stipulated for by 
the parents who send their children 
to them. How can any one teach 
who has no pupils? and what school- 
mistress would procure scholars in 
the present day who, by the adop- 
tion of more enlarged views, and 


preferring health and vigour of body 
and mind in her pupils to mere sickly 
ornament, should dismiss them in 
possession of the foundation and 
means of acquiring knowledge, rath- 
er than as having actually become 
highly accomplished proficients. 

But let us not blame the conduc- 
tors of schools, while we require 
more things to be taught at them 
than the time will properly allow; 
nor, while our girls, even at home, 
are seldom loosed from the tram- 
mels of incessant tuition, let us be 
displeased at the want of sufficient 
exercise at school, since the difficulty 
of giving liberty will always bear a 
direct proportion to the numbers 
subjected to control. 

An aged and retired individual 
might have felt some hesitation in 
thus attempting to stem the strong 
current of custom, had she not been 
supported by such an authority as 
that of Sir Astley Cooper. She 
is still conscious of the weakness of 
her attempt ; but should her paper 
be the means of bringing his opin- 
ions into wider circulation, or should 
it call torth the observations of some 
more able pen, it will not have been 
written in valu. NH@AAIOS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe: 


Ir would be gratifying to one ot 
your constant readers, if you would 
extend the circulation of the fol- 
lowing useful remarks by allowing 
them a place in your miscellany. 
They are copied, in substance, from 
a late Number of a cotemporary 
periodical work. ‘The incident to 
which they relate forms a@ striking 
contrast to those disingenuous ar- 
tifices by which a precarious credit 
is often sustained, till at length the 
individual and those who have re- 
posed confidence in him are in- 
volved in a common ruina How 
much more truly honourable was 
the conduct of the humble trades- 
man alluded to in the followiag 
anecdote, both in the early dis- 
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closure of his difficulties, and in his 
subsequent proceedings, than if, like 


some who afiect a high standard of 


worldly reputation, and the nicest 
sense of honour, he had unjustly 
and unfeelingly persisted to the last 
in living on the property of others, 
and stood prepared with the deadly 
weapons of the duellist to prove his 
title to the distinction of a gentle- 
man ! 

In the year 1805, a small trades- 
man, in a country town in Somerset- 
shire, became so much embarrassed 
in his affairs, that he thought it no 
more than an honest part to make 
known his situation to his credi- 
tors. ‘The consequent investigation 
which took place terminated in an 
assignment ef his effects, which, 


when sold, produced a dividend of 


nine shillings and four pence in the 
pound, and he received a discharge 
frum all further claims. But, al- 
though thus legally acquitted, and 
with little prospect of realizing his 
intention, this honest man formed 
ihe honourable resolution of at- 
tempting at least, to satisfy what 
appeared to him to be the obiigations 
of unalterable justice, by making 
up the deficiency to all his creditors. 
It is true, the sum required was 
small, not quite 90/.: but his means 
were proportionably inadequate, 
having now nothing but his daily 
labour from which it could be ob- 
tained, after defraying his necessary 
expenses ; and his wages were dis- 
couragingly low, not having averag- 
ed, to the present time, more than 
twelve shillings a-week. Poor ac- 
commodations and clothing, coarse 
fare, and hard work, have at length, 
in the present year (1824,) enabled 
him, through the Divine blessing, to 
accomplish his purpose. The cre- 
ditors have all been paid in full, and 
have estinrated his integrity so high- 
ly, that they have thought proper 
to acknowledge their sense of it by 
a handsome present. 

The writer of this article is ac- 
quainted with more than one in- 
Stance "ke honourable conduct ; 
and he uot to derogate from 
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the merit of others by expressing a 
doubt, whether, in these cases, there 
was much sacrifice of comfort, or, 
perhaps, even much departure from 
the ordinary style of living : cer- 
tainly there were not the long-con- 
tinued and severe privations to which 
the subject of this notice submitted. 
It is thought proper, therefore, that 
such an instance of true nobleness 
of mind in humble life should not 
be withheld from public view. It 
may meet the eye of some who may 
learn from it a useful lesson, of 
some perhaps, who, with an ardent 
desire to act in a similar manner, 
are discouraged by the extent o1 
their obligations, or by continued 
incumbrances, trom entertaining a 
hope that this desirable result will 
ever be placed withia their reach. 
The mere inan of the world will 
think, that when he has given up 
his all amongst his creditors, and 
has obtained their discharge, he 
needs give himself no further con- 
cern about them. But the con- 
scientious Christian will judge very 
differently. He surely cannot con- 
sider any property strictly his 
own, whilst he is conscious that 
there are others to whose misplaced 
confidence it must be imputed that 
they are deprived of what he now 
possesses. Although disengaged 
from further responsibility by hn- 
man laws, he must acknowledge the 
authority of a higher tribunal. To 
satisfy claims founded in justice, yet 
beyond the reach of civil coercion, 
is truly honourable, and may be 
considered as a Most important test 
of sincerity, and of the iniluence ot 
religious principle upon the heart. 
Yet, if this be admitted as a fair 
criterion, what must be said of any 
who, though prominent for then 
attention to religious duties, do ne 
more than what human courts ©! 
judicature teach, leaving the clauns 
of impartial justice neglected and 
unsatisfied * Z. W. A. 
oe 

To the Editor of the Christian Observe 

I HAVE seen many papers in you! 
work on the subject of Musical 
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Performances, and am desirous of 
drawing the attention of your readers 
to a custom which, I think, is too 
common in nearly all musical cir- 
cles ; I mean, that of mixing sacred 
music and music rot sacred in the 
same performance. 

Music, simple music, differs ma- 
terially from music empleyed as a 
vehicle for the expression of senti- 
ments ; but saered music belongs 
to the latter class, and of course is 
entitled to that name only when 
conveying words of sacred origin er 
sacred import. If this definition 
be correct, it must be indecorous, 
and even profane, to mix up in the 
same performance musical pieces of 
sacred, of heathen, and of worldly 
character, and to pass promiscuously 
from one to the other, without any 
distinction but what arises from their 
musical interest; to celebrate, for 
instance, the achievements of the 
Deity, or chaunt the victories of the 
Messiah, and then to sing the in- 
constancy of a lover, or exult in the 
death of Acis. 

I am not about to enter any pro- 
lest against good and chaste music, 
merely because it is not sacred, 
when enjoyed at proper seasons, and 
to a proper extent, and when its 
votaries are not led after it into 
places or companies they could not 
otherwise consistently enter. 

But the performance of sacred 
music is either a religious service, or 
it is taking in vain that Name, and 
irreverently using those words, which 
belong exclusively to the Almighty 
and the revelation of his will, and 
which must not be trifled with, or 
uttered without a specific meaning. 
If it would be irreverent to read or 
recite such passages in a thought- 
less or indifierent manner, the addi- 
tion of suitable music to them cannot 
neutralise their character. 

It is earnestly to be hoped, that 
truly sacred music will be kept up 
and cultivated by all who desire to 
sing the songs of the redeemed on 
earth, or to unite in the eternal cho- 
rus of heaven. Such music awak- 
ens feeling of a celestial character, 


breathes into the soul a hely calm, 
animates the Christian warrior iv his 
conflict, and refreshes his drooping 
spirit when clogged or withering 
amidst the vexations of a sinful world. 
‘Devotion borrows music’s tone, 

And music takes devotion’s wing ; 

And as the bird that hails the sun 

They soar to heaven, and soaring sing.’ 

I would not obstrusively interfeye 
with the rational enjoyments of 
others, or pretend to dictate too 
minutely how they should be regu- 
lated, or in what quantities appor- 
tioned ; but I trust I shall be per- 
mitted to urge this main suggestion, 
to avoid irreverence in Divine sub- 
jects, and also an uncongenial mix- 
ture of them with things of trifling 
import. C. W. 

—— + a 


b 
To the Editor of the Christia n Oservery 


IN advocating the cause of Infant 
Schools, there is one objection which 
I have frequently heard brought 
against them, and which, if well- 
founded, would be of serious con- 
sequence ; namely, that they too 
early stimulate the minds of chil- 
dren, while at the same time they 
impede the developement of thei 
physical powers, and lay a founda- 
tion for bodily inactivity and loss ot 
health. Every person, however, who 
has witnessed the routine of these 
institutions, must bear testimony 
that this is not the fact. The effect 
of well-conducted Infant Schools 
is not only to improve the minds of 
the children, but also to benefit thei: 
health and constitution. While 
they are taught the first elemeuts ot 
knowledge, and are trained to vir- 
tuous and Christian habits, they are 
also kept out of the way of man} 
of the ailments and accidents which 
are incident to the children of the 
poor in crowded towns; they are 
treated with kindness and affection ; 
their little sports and exercises are 
encouraged ; and even their lessons 
and school discipline are associated 
with ideas of liberty and amuse- 
ment. 

I feel much satisfaction in con-1 
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firming the above remarks by the 
following observations from the pen 
of Dr. Pole of Bristol, who is not 
only justly distinguished for his ac- 
tive and enlightened benevolence as 
a philanthropist, but whose reputa- 
tion as a physician renders him pe- 
culiarly qualified to decide the par- 
ticular point in question. 

** Many persons think,” remarks 
Dr. Pole, “ that the moment a child 
is brought into the school, he should 
be taken to his seat, and there kept 
until the time of going home ; but 
this is a most injurious practice ; 
instead of which, they are per- 
mitted, in these schools, to join 
in play with their schoolmates, as 
they may be inclined, until they 
are all, or nearly all, collected. 
These amusements are calculated 
to give the children habits of in- 
dustry, and to prevent their having 
any time (if they had the inclina- 
tion) for repining: it also greatly 
tends to the promotion of health 
and bodily vigour. Herein we fol- 
iow the dictates of reason and na- 
ture; for young growing children, 
and animals of every species, are 
prone to activity, in proportion to 
that kind of lite which, in the order 
of an all-wise Providence, they were 
intended to live. We may observe 
this in all animals of prey (quadru- 
peds) formed to live by feats of 
agility, effected by the elasticity 
and spring of their muscles ; such 
animals, in a young and growing 
state, are remarkably active and 
playful ; an instance of which, fa- 
miliar to us all, is seen in the cat, 
and cats are animals of prey; they 
pursué their prey by celerity in the 
movement of their feet, or spring- 
ing like a tiger at once upon it ; and 
young cats (kittens) are remarkably 
active and playful. On the other 
hand, swine, in a state of nature, 
are formed to walk gravely over the 
vruund, to feed upon growing vege- 
tables, the fruits which fall from 
trees, and to root with their noses 
under the earth for such productions 
\s are to be found there : their young 
Curist. Ossenv. No. 275. 
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shew very little inclination to spor- 
tive agility. 

“For the purpese of healthy ex- 
ercise, and other considerations, the 
master marches the children several 
times round the room: this, in cold 
weather, is a means of warming 
them, much to be preferred to the 
warmth acquired by standing be- 
fore the fire. In these marches, the 
children beat time, by clapping their 
hands together at every step: this, 
with the sound of their feet on the 
floor, makes a clattering noise very 
delightful to the children, as may 
be seen by the animation of their 
countenances. ‘These marches are 
sv managed as to make them addi- 
tionally amusing. A double rank 
coming down the middle of the 
room, at the bottom divide off right 
and left into two single ranks, one 
on each side; when they meet at 
the top of the room they join again 
into one double rank, with their 
arms round each other’s necks. The 
line of their march is always varied, 
according to certain rules, or the 
word of command, or signal given 
by the master; the line may be 
zigzag, circular, vermicular, as their 
instructor may please. In these 
marches, the master makes use of 
a whistle capable of a loud shrill 
sound. When the children are 
marching in ordinary pace or time, 
a sharp stamp of the master’s foot 
is a signal to increase the march to 
a quicker time, and a double sound 
of the whistle is to increase the 
march doubly quick. A single sound 
of the whistle is to call the atten- 
tion of the leader of the march to 
the master, who, by certain motions 
of his hand, directs the leader to 
turn either to the right or to the 
left, or to fall in any position he 
may think proper, in order to vary 
the march. 

“If any person should inquire 
what the utility of these marches can 
be, beyond what may respect heal- 
thy exercise and the amusement 
of the children, 1 should say, | 
conceive them to be of very im- 
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portant benefit, especially to the 
very young learners ; inasmuch as 
they are the means of introducing 
them to habits of subordination. In 
these marches, they are obliged con- 
tinually to attend to signals or the 
word of command, and to obey 


them. ‘There is, in fact, no part of 
the school employments so calcu- 
lated to produce attention and obe- 
dience, which are of the greatest im- 
portance throughout the various ex- 
ercises.”’ 

A FRIEND TO INFANT SCHOOLS. 





Review of New B2ublications. 


Sumner’s Evidences ; Benson’s 
Scripture Difficulties ; and F a- 
Ber’s Difficulties of Infidelity. 


( Continued from p. 653.) 


In our last Number we confined 
our notice to Mr. Sumner’s volume, 
which is highly important, as af- 
fording perbaps a fuller display of 
the internal evidences of Christian- 
ity than can be found in any preced- 
ing writer. The lectures of Mr. 
Benson, on Scripture Difficulties, 
are now to be considered. These 
discourses were preached before the 
university of Cambridge, in 1822, 
at the lecture founded by the Rev. 
J. Hulse, and have excited, we be- 
lieve, very considerable attention 
both in that university and among 
the reading part of theclergy. They 
are indeed of a higb order, and pre- 
sent an example which well deserves 
to be studied by all who may ina 
future be called to occupy the same 
important station. Amongst much 
other excellent matter, they abound 
with some very free observations, 
and somewhat unpalateable advice, 
delivered with that boldness which 
marks a man of a thoroughly inde- 
pendent spirit, and that mixture of 
firmness, feeling, and moderation, 
which never fails to produce a bene- 
ficial effect upon candid and reflect- 
ing minds. Every one knows that 
the pulpits of our two universities 
have been very generally—we are 
far from saying exclusively—devot- 
ed to topics of theological criticism 
and controversy. They have been 
too often occupied, rather as a stage 


for displaying the skill of the theo- 
logical combatant, than as a schoo! 
of instruction for expounding the 
doctrines, and enforcing the prac- 
ticle influence, of Christianity. This 
has been productive both of good 
and of evil. On the one hand, it 
has been the means of supplying us 
with an abundant mass of excellent 
matter on the evidences of revela- 
tion which we might not otherwise 
have possessed. Ovr public univer- 
sity lectures, were they to be collect- 
ed in a uniform edition, would ex- 
hibit a sort of armoury of Christian 
evidence, where the future cham- 
pions of religion might equip them- 
selves with good weapons and har- 
ness, of all sorts and sizes, both for 
defence and for attack. There is 
hardly one important subject that 
has remained unnoticed : hardly one 
important vantage-ground that has 
not been seized and secured. And 
so far is well. “ The truth,” as 
Bishop Horsley remarks, “ must 
be not only taught, but defended. 
The stubborn infidel will raise ob- 
jections against the first principles 
of our faith : and objections must 
be answered. The restless spirit of 
scepticism will suggest difficulties 
in the system, and create doubts 
about the particulars of the Chris- 
tian doctrine: difficulties must be 
removed, and doubts must be satis- 
fied.” And, if all this must be 
done, not only from the press, but 
occasionally from the pulpit also, 
what place is so proper for such dis- 
cussions as the pulpit of a univer- 
sity? While, therefore, the paro- 
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chial minister should confine him- 
self chiefly to the explanation and 
enforcement of Christian doctrine 
and practice, the preacher bofore a 
university, especially at an endow- 
ed lecture, may often be allowed 
to direct his principal efforts against 
the infidel, the sceptic, and the 
leretic. 

But then, on the other hand, there 
are serious inconveniences and evils 
attending the perpetual recurrence 
of conflicts of this description. Mr. 
Benson, though a champion emi- 
nently qualified for this warfare, 
gives us to understand how much 
he lamented the necessity he was 
under of devoting to it so large a 
portion of his time and Jabour. 
Let us hear the admirable remarks 
with which he concludes his lec- 
tures ; remarks which deserve to be 
noted down in the common-place 
yook of every student, but espe- 
cially of every teacher in our uni- 
versities. 


‘Itnowonly remains for us to conclude, 
by solemnly and finally beseeching all to 
endeavour to obviate the dangers to which 
the constant recurrence of those contro- 
versial discussions which, whether trom 
choice or necessity, so often abound in 
this place, must unavoidably lead. For of 
all modes of life, that which we are here 
accustomed to pass is, perhaps, as little 
favourable as any to the attainment of 
deep sentiments of serious piety. RKemov- 
ed from the softening intercourse of do- 
mestic life, our feelings are not mellowed 
into that tenderness which is so congenial 
to the spirit of Christian love. Withdrawn 
trom the temptations of society and the 
world, and restrained from the grosser 
sins, by station, by character, and the 
many human eyes that are upon us, we 
ure apt to forget the Eye that is over all, 
and to feel less sensibly the necessity of 
(rod’s preventing grace, and the value of 
continual prayer for his aid. Living in 
solitude too, the undisputed lords of our 
dwelling, and with no inclination to con- 
sult but our own, the harshness of our 
tempers is not worn down by collision, nor 
the selfishness of our dispositions subdued 
by the habit of yielding to the wishes of 
mother. Lastly, the uniformity and equa- 
lity of our days, and the competency of 
which, without a thought, we are sure to 





partake, makes usat once insensible of th: 
insecurity of earthly things and unac- 
quainted with the best teachers of heay 
enly-mindedness,—affliction, disappoint- 
meut, and grief. To all this we may add, 
that either the employme ut of the mind 
abates the edge of the sorrows into which 
we fall, and renders religion less essential 
to our happiness, or else an indolent mel- 
ancholy shuts up eve ry genial glow of 
kindliness, aud unfits us at once for every 
exertion andsympathy, either for the good 
of others or our own. All these things 
are agamst godliness of soul. Indepen 
dent and intellectual in every thing that 
we think or do in our ordinary lite, we 
stand in double need, therefore, of having 
the holy aflections of the heart enlivened 
wud spiritualized by practical preaching 
But it is not only of ourselves we should 
think, norisit only for ourselves we should 
tear. There are those around us for whose 
weltare itis our duty and interest to feel 
There, are those, over whose inexperience 
we are towatch, as they that must give 
an account, and who, standing upon the 
coufines of youth and manhood, with the 
passions of the one unsubdued, and the 
principles of the other unconfirmed, are 
in av hour of life most full of temptation, 
and most dangerous to religion and to 
virtue. If these, then, when they come 
within these sacred walls, are condemned 
to hear from us only of the objections of 
infidelity, or the controversies of divines ; 
if we reason ever upon the rudiments or 
mysteries of our faith, and appeal but sel- 
dom to their consciences, and press but 
little upon their affections the spirituality 
of the Gospel, and the serious and heaven- 
ly character of the life it requires, what 
can they conclude, but that religion is the 
object of the understanding rather than 
the heart; a thing of thought, rather than 
of feeling? And if such should ever 
the unhappy imagination they imbibe, 
chilness will quench thir love of God for 
ever, and, the bloom of their religious af- 
fections being blighted when it should have 
been cherished, they will grow cold and 
careless, and mere philosophic Christians, 
destitute of all warmth of heavenly-mind- 
edness themselves, and the enemies of all 
display of heavenly-mindcdness in oth- 
ers.” pp. 417—4l9. 


After such a quotation as this, our 
readers, we are sure, will not ac- 
cuse us of prolixity, if we enter up- 
on a somewhat lengthened review 
of Mr. Benson’s volume. We can- 
not, however, pretend to give any 


thing like ar enlarged abstract of 
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its contents. All we can do is, to 
state the author’s general views of 
his subject, and to exhibit some spe- 
cimens of his learning, his reason- 
ing, his piety, and his eloquence. 

These lectures consist of two se- 
ries ; the first relating to Scripture 
difficulties in general ; the second 
to the moral and _ historical diflicul- 
ties of the Book of Genesis in par- 
ticular. The author begins with the 
consideration of difficulties which 
might naturally be expected in the 
Bible, even on the supposition of 
its being merely an uninspired work. 
Among the sources of these difil- 
culties, he notices the various per- 
sons by whom it was written, as 
well as the various periods and coun- 
tries in which it was composed ; the 
changes which time has produced 
in the meaning and combination of 
words ; the perplexities attendant 
upon two languages, the Greek and 
Hebrew, now dead and disused ; 
the obscurity springing from our 
comparative ignorance of the man- 
ners, customs, aud civil and ec- 
clesiastical polity of ancient times ; 
the variety and extent ef the sub- 
jects which the Bible embraces 3 its 
prophetic character ; its mysterious 
nature; its reference to changes both 
1 the physical and moral worlds ; 
and, lastly, its being conversant 
with events and transactions of a 
spiritual and divine nature, such as 
the fall and recovery of mankind, 
the conversion and sanctification of 
the soul, the state of separate spirits, 
the last judgment, the joys of heaven, 
and the terrors of hell. 

Our readers will perceive that 
here is abundance of matter and 
food for thought. A vlimpse of the 
vestibule promises a rich collec- 
tion in the interior of the museum, 
and our expectation will not be 
disappointed. We think, however, 
that, in accounting for the difficul- 
ties of Scripture on the supposi- 
tion of its being a mere human com- 
position, the last head should cer- 
tainly have been omitted ; namely, 
its information respecting spiritual 


and eternal things. Either these 
things have been revealed from 
Heaven, or they have not. If not 
so revealed, what becomes of theit 
authority ¢ They are then rather 
plain fancies or delusions, than le- 
gitimate sources of difficulty. And, 
it revealed, as we firmly believe 
them to have been, they necessarily 
imply the Divine inspiration of the 
volume in which they are contain- 
ed. 

In the three following lectures 
our author discusses the existence 
of difficulties in Scripture, consider- 
ed both as a divinely inspired, and 
as a religiously instructive, com- 
position. Viewing it in the first of 
these lights, he contends that the 
benefits we derive from “ things 
hard to be understood,” are not 
only considerable in themselves, but 
such as no other obvious method 
could have supplied ; and that these 
benefits are sufficient greatly to 
over-balance any alleged concomi- 
tant inconveniences ;—in short, that 
by their absence we might have lost 
much, and gained comparatively 
little. We give the following pas- 
sage as an illustration of his views 
with respect to historical and philo- 
logical difficulties. It may serve as 
a good specimen of bis reasoning, 
which we think will be found equally 
solid and ingenious 5; requiring some 
attention from the common reader, 
but satisfactory when it is thorough- 
ly understood. 


* What, for instance, is the character 
of those mternal evidences to which we 
conmonly appeal for a proof of the ge- 
nuineness and authenticity of the Serip- 
tures’ It is to their philological and his- 
torical difficulties that for this purpose we 
most generally turn. It is to the peculi- 
arities of the Scripture style, and to the 
multiplicity of the Scripture allusions to 
the manners and customs of the ages and 
countries in which we affirm them to have 
been written, and the sentiments and ac 
tious of those of whom they treat. These 
are the topics on which we most strongly 
and successfully insist. We resort to these 
themes, because we feel justly convinced, 
that such difficulties are the best interna! 
arguinents we can use upon the subject 
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since, had the Bible been so framed that it 
might have been alike understood by men 
of every capacity and in every age, itcould 
have had none of the characteristic fea- 
tures which would have fixed its compo- 
sition to any particular person or period. 
Strip the Bible, then, of all those peculi- 
arities which so evidently originate in the 
circumstances under which it was pro- 
duced, and you will rob it for ever of one 
of the best internal marks of its having 
been produced under those circumstances. 
So far, therefore, as philological and his- 
torical ‘ things hard to be understood,’ 
corroborate the external evidences for the 
genumeness and authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures, so far is their permitted existence 
influential, and, consequently, beneficial, 
in the formation of every inquiring Chiris- 
uian’s faith. Hence we may state it as the 
firstof those disadvantages to which we 
should have been subjected by the removal 
of all difficulties from the Bible, that we 
should have lost a direct and very power- 
ful internal evidence in favour of its ge- 
nuineness and authenticity. 

** But the faith of the Christian re- 
quires not only to be formed, but also to 
be protected and preserved. Amidst the 
bustle of worldly business the direct and 
positive evidences in favour of revelation 
are too frequently forgotten, almost as 
soon as learnt ; and, even where remem- 
bered, they are apt tolose their fluence 
over the mind by losing the charm of no- 
velty to the imagination. It is, therefore, 
highly expedient that we should have a 
constant opportunity of fortifying the un- 
steadiness or weakness of our belief by the 
aid of some indirect and incidental argu- 
ments which, arising up from time to time 
with all the freshness of unexpected dis- 
coveries, may strengthen our dependence 
upon the general proofs of the Divine ori- 
gin of the Bible, and renew, at intervais, 
our fading remembrance of their force. 
Now as the ordimary philological and his- 
torical difficulties contribute to give the 
first origin to our belief in the truth of the 
Scriptures, so do those of a more arduous 
nature tend to its preservation and pro- 
tection when formed. For itis constantly 
happening that things hardest to be under- 
stood are receiving a complete elucidation ; 
and every great obscurity elucidated is an 
objection removed ; and every objection 
removed affords one of the best, because 
most unsuspicious, testimonies to the truth 
and authority of any writing. But, in- 
stead of reasoning upon the justice of this 
remark, let us at once endeavour to illus- 
trate and apply it by selecting from the 
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history of theological] science one or two 
of the most obvious examples by which it 
has been sometimes so irresistibly con- 
firined. 

“It is well known, then, that it had lony 
been a matter of wonder to find St. Paul, 
when brought before the Jewish Sanhe- 
dri, expressing himself as if ignorant that 
Auanias, their president, was the high 
priest ; though, at the very moment, Ana- 
bias was sitting before him in his judicial 
capacity, and perhaps also in his pontifical 
robes. ‘I wist not, brethren, that he 
was the high priest,’ said the Apostle, 
when rebuked for censuring him ; and the 
saying undoubtedly seemed strange, until 
the researches and ingenuity of Michaclis 
drew forth facts from the history of the 
times, which removed the wonder at once 
He has shewn that Ananias had indeed 
been for a very short time in possession ot 
the power, but was still without any just 
claim to the authority of the pontifical 
otlice ; and that, consequently, the igno 
rance which St. Paul expressed, and which 
at first sight, appears merely assumed as 
an excuse for his own couduct, was either, 
as it easily might be under such circum 
stances, real, or else was intended as a 
reproof to the usurpation of his judge. 

** Again, it had often been alleged as an 
objection to the historical accuracy of the 
New Testament, that it gave the title of 
proconsul to the governor of Cyprus, 
when, in strict propriety, he could ouly be 
styled praetor of the province. So strong 
ly did this apparent inaccuracy weigh with 
Beza that he absolutely attempted to re- 
move it by his mode of translating the 
text; and our own Authorized Version 
seems in like manner to have evaded th: 
difficulty, by adopting the neutral term 
‘deputy,’ instead of the correct title ot 
proconsul. A medal, however, has sinc: 
been discovered on which the very samy 
title is assigned about the same period to 
the governor of the same province, and 
thus the difficulty has vanished for ever 
But it has not vanished without leaving 
a strong evidence of truth behind. For 
discoveries like these are of incalculabk 
importance to the believer in the evil hour 
of temptation. When, as in the former 
instance, a passage which had long puzzled 
our understanding receives at last an un 
expected and satisfactory interpretation 
assurance revives with double energy. Or 
when, as in the latterof the two cases, th: 
learning or ingenuity of some laborious an- 
tiquary or divine, has met with an inserip 
tionon a marbleora coin which had hither- 
tobeen overlooked or unknown, and by 
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applying it to some difficulty under which 
we were labouring, gives aclear and hap- 
py solution of the whole, a new and un- 
wonted vigour is immediately commum- 
cated to our faith. For an apparent ob- 


jection to the credibility of the Bible has 


thus been turned into a real evidence of 


its truth, and the consequence which watu- 
rally follows is that of giving an addition- 
al degree of confidence to our reliance 
upon a religion whose very weakness has 
been proved to be strength. The beneti- 
cial influence of the elucidation, aud con- 
sequently of the existence of Scripture 
difficulties, is, therefore, manifest not only 
in the production of belief at first, but al- 
sO im nourisiing and maintaining it when 
produced "pp. 31—36. 


In what has been hitherto pub- 
lished on the subject under consi- 
deration, it has very generally been 
deemed sufficient to assume an at- 
titude purely defensive, by shewing 
that, in the permission of such ob- 
scurities as we find in Seripture, 
there is nothing inconsistent with 
the goodness or the wisdom of the 
Divine Being. Atterbury indeed, in 
his three well known discourses, has 
taken a somewhat bolder course, and 
points out, with the spirit of one 
who felt confident of the goodness 
of his cause, the “ wise ends and 
reasons” for which such obscurities 
were permitted. But Mr. Benson 
is a more adventurous champion 
still, and uses language on the sub- 
ject, which, if not supported by his 
powertul reasoning, might be deem- 
ed somewhat hazardous. He con- 
tends, not only that there must be 
difficulties in Scripture, but also, 
that it is expedient many of those 
difficulties should be great, and 
not speedily solved or removed. 
They should be great, or they would 
fail of attracting the attention, and 
stimulating the efforts, of the scholar 
and the philosopher to unravel them. 
They should not be speedily solved, 
because scepticism and infidelity 
will always exist, and every fresh 
solution of a difficulty becomes a 
new argument in tavour of religon. 
How can thi s be > imay the unbe- 
would not the im- 
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mediate solution of all difficulties 
at once demolish scepticism ? No, 
says Mr. Benson; for the sceptic and 
the infidel would immediately shift 
their ground, and convert the very 
absence of diffic ulty into a source of 
objection and accusation. He sums 
up his argument as follows :— 


“It is not then, merely upon the ground 
that the obscurities of revelation form no 
insuperable or even plausible objection to 
its inspired and heavenly origin, that we 
would defend their appearance and extent. 
That indeed we do firmly support and 
sincerely belteve. But we support also 
with equal firmness, and believe with 
equal sincerity, that they are of essential 
and positive advantage, both in an evi- 
dential and intellectual point of view. 
We maintain that, had no difficulties at all 
existed in the Bible, the faith of believers 
would have been deprived of a great por- 
tion of the present internal evidence in 
favour of that religion which the Bible 
contains. The human understanding too 
would, as we believe, in the absence of 
religious difficulties, have wanted one great 
stimulus to improvement; and human 
learning, by being confine di in its applica- 
tion to the purposes of this life only, and 
having but little or no connexion with the 
elucidation of religious truth, would have 
been liable to be despised as needless, or 
neglected as an incumbrance, by thos« 
whose thoughts and hopes and labours 
were directed principally tothe attainment 
of heaveuly things. So would piety have 
run the risk of becoming illiterate, and 
those who were struggling for eternity 
have neglected the tedious and painful ac- 
quisition of knowledge as irrelevant to the 
best interests of the soul; and hence the 
Christian, like the Mahometan world, 
would have sunk lower and lower in the 
scale of intellectual creation. But happily 
with us, that can never, as things are now 
constituted, be justly the result. So kindly, 
as well as skilfully, has Christianity been 
framed for the advantage of man, that 
every good philosopher, whatever be the 
subject of his studies, may, by applying 
the information he acquires to the illus- 
tration of the pages of Scripture, become 
a theologian, if he will; and can, there- 
fore, have no excuse for renouncing reli- 
gion as the enemy of science. Every 
theologian, at the same time, if he would 
indeed deserve the honour of the name, 
must of necessity endeavour to make him- 
self a sound philosopher; and has, there- 
fore, no legitimate ground for stigmatising 
science in the abstract as an enemy of true 
religiagn. for so admirably js the sehem: 
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of redemption compounded of clearness 
and obscurity in its doctrines, that whilst 
every ordinary believer may perceive 
enough of the nature of his faith and call- 
ing to guide his conduct and enliven his 
hopes; the divine, if he would thoroughly 
detend and explain the whole mystery of 
godliness in all its bearings, must detend 
and explain it by the use of knowledge 
and argument; since it is by knowledge 
and argument alone that those difficulties 
can be removed which either affect the 
evidences or obscure the contents of rev- 
elation.” pp. 62—64. 


In guarding against any such in- 
terpretation of his meaning as would 
sippose him to place science on a 
level with piety, or to raise ability 
above humility of mind, our author 
has the following passage, which is 
eminently beautiful in itself, and ve- 
ry seasonable before the audience in 
whose hearing these lectures were 
delivered. 


‘* There is,in fact, a devotional contem- 
plation of Holy Writ, which is far more 
precious in the sight of God, far more im- 
proving to the heart, and of far more val- 
ue to the saving of the soul, than all the in- 
tellectual lucubrations of a mind, however 
deeply imbued with the principles of 
earthly philosophy, and extensively vers- 
ed in the wisdom of the literary world. If 
a man would gather spiritual profit in its 
fullest extent from the study of (eod’s 
word, he must kneel rather than sit down 
to search the Scriptures, and lift his eye 
in supplication to Heaven, rather than fix 
it in speculation upon the phrases in which 
the commentators have recorded their 
opinions, their differences, and their er- 
rors. Thus and thus only can the most 
learned, or the most enlightened, be saved 
by what they read; and f[ have felt it most 
peculiarly a duty to enforce this caution 
before the present audience. In an uni- 
versity, the very air we breathe is intellec- 
tual; the studies, the honours, the very 
walls of the place are appropriated to the 
exercises of the head; and in such an ex- 
clusive attention to the cultivation of the 
mental talents, the better, but less splen- 
did qualifications of the disposition and 
feelings, are too liable to be held as com- 
paratively imsignificant and mean. The 
love of God waxes often dim, where the 
love of literary distinction has pre-occu- 
pied the altar of the heart. There too 
often creeps a coldness over the imagina- 
tion, amd a captiousness over the mind of 
the abstract reasoner, which so deadens 
the delicate sensibilities of devotional ten- 
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dencies, that, were we to speak with the 
tongue of an angel upon holy things, w, 
should speak to unheeding ears, did we 
not arrange our meaning in argument, and 
shew as much knowledge of the mysteries 
of nature and science, as of grace. There 
are some, it is to be feared, who assemble 
themselves together, to think rather than 
to feel, and desire to be told of the opin- 
ions they are to hold, rather than the 
deeds of godliness they are to perform.” 
pp. 65—#67. 


In the fourth lecture, the Bible is 
considered as a religiously instruc- 
tive work, adapted for individuals of 
every class in society. “Its difii- 
culties,” our author justly observes, 
“must be shewn to be not only con- 
sistent with its nature, as an inspired, 
but also compatible with its object 
as an instructive work.” The Bi- 
ble,” he savs, “ distinctly claims, but 
it claims no more than, to teach us 
the word, and shew us the way that 
leadeih to everlasting life. It is on- 
ly therefore when its difficulties are, 
in their nature or degree, destructive 
of that special and spiritual purpose, 
that they can be deemed any serious 
obstacle to its professedly instructive 
character. No such charge, howev- 
er, can be made good against the Bi- 
ble; and this we consider as afford- 
ing asufficient answer to those who 
object to the circulation of the whole 
Scriptures among the poor, on the 
ground of some portions of them in- 
volving considerable difficulty, or 
being liable to perversion. Let this 
be admitted ; but are the poor and 
illiterate the only persons who are 
in danger of misunderstanding and 
misinterpreting the Bible ? Have vot 
the most dangerous heresies in the 
church proceeded from ingenious, 
highly gitted men; but men, at the 
same time, of fanciful or ambitious 
minds, deficient in judgment, or in 
humility, or in both?) Were not Ori- 
gen, Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, Priest- 
ley, more or less individuals of this 
character? ‘The poorest man of sound 
understanding easily finds enough in 
his Bible to meet his spiritual wants ; 
and generally, either from conscious 
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inability, or from that total want of 
leisure for speculation, which is in- 
separable from his mode of life, pass- 
es by what is “bard ” as what is, for 
him at least, unnecessary “ to be un- 
derstood.”’ It is true, that those who 
are said to wrest the Scriptures are 
the unstable and unlearned. But 
may not the unlearned comprehend 
likewise the half-learned, of all per- 
sons the most in danger of pernicious 
errors? And, with regard to the ua- 
stable, such characters, we know, 
are not by any means confined to 
the lower walks of life. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh lec- 
tures are employed in establishing 
these principles on which our at- 
tempts at the solution of Scripture 
difficulties ought to be conducted. 
Here the author takes a view of the 
errors to be avoided, and the rules 
to be observed. 
errors he makes to consist, either in 
overluoking the character which re- 
ally belongs to the Bible, or (what is 
of chief importance) the character 
which it asssumes, and the circum- 
Stances under which it professes to 
have been composed. These claims 
of the work itself, in its own behalf, 
whether true or false, form an essen- 
tial portion of that evidence by which, 
whenever its internal credibility is 


called in question, in consequence of 


its difficulties, it both demands and 
hasa right to be tried.“ Now, this 
is a rule which infidel writers have 
uniformly transgressed. The objec- 
tors to the Dible form their judgment 
of it, as though it professed to be 
nothing more than a common, upin- 
spired historical, or moral, or philo- 
sophical work.” “ Those difficul- 
ties,’ says Mr. Benson,“ which may 
be accounted for, on the supposition 
of is inspiration, cannot be esteem- 
ed as in any manner detracting fromm 
the justice of its claims to that qual- 
ity.” 

Again; the same objectors are in 
the habit of pronouncing upon parti- 
cular passages of Scripture, without 
takin them either in their connex- 


The first class of 


ion with each other, or in their con- 
nexion with the whole. The com- 
mand to offer up Isaac may be con- 
demned, and the loss and restoration 
of Jonah ridiculed, if they be viewed 
only as unconnected incidents ; but, 
when we contemplate them in refer- 
ence to the great Scriptural system of 
which they form a part, thev imme- 
diately assume a dignity and impor- 
tance which set them above the sar- 
casms of the scorner. 

The objectors to the Bible are even 
further in the habit of giving a false 
or imperfect view of the connexion 
subsisting between different events 
and circumstances, and then deduc 
ing inferences as though they had 
reasoned on a correct statement ot 
the case. “Thus,” says Mr. Ben 
son, ‘if we suppose the only object 
of the transfiguration of our Lord to 
have been that of giving an extraor- 
dinary proof of his Divine mission, 
we have conceived but half the truth 
»++.. It is only when we investi- 
gate the glory of this appearance in 
connection with the sufferings of the 
Messiah, the fulfilment of the Proph- 
ecies, and the completion and aboli- 
tion of the Law, as well as in its 
bearings on the pretensions of Jesus, 
that we begin to appreciate and un- 
derstand its wonders.” ‘This is to 
make an inadequate estimate of the 
end of an action. Still more per- 
verse and dangerous is it to assign a 
Jalse motive for the proceedings 1 
the Almighty. Thus— 


“The righteousness and merits of the 
Israelites are assumed as the real and on- 
ly justifiable motives tor their selection as 
(rod’s peculiar people ; and then, to shew 
the impropriety and imjustice of the selec- 
tion, their follies, and their crimes, their 
murmurings and unbelief, are heaped to- 
gether with a most anxious, but yet a most 
unavailing industry. * Not for thy right- 
eousness, or for the uprightness of thine 
heart dost thou go in to possess the land,’ 
(Deut. ix. 5.) is the warning of God him- 
self unto his chosen race: and every framn- 
er of an argument, who denies the truth 
of the declaration, aud assumes something 
to have been the motive for the transac- 
tion, which the Bible expressly renounces 
as its motive, may reason justly eyough, 
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according to his own view of the subject, 
but has no right whatever to condemn, by 
that reasoning, the book which takes a 
different view. If in our contemplation 
of a combination of mechanical powers, 
we choose perversely to maintain, in di- 
rect contradiction to the assertions of its 
maker, that a wheel was intended to per- 
form the office of a screw, we may legiti- 
mately triumph in the demonstration of 
the absurdity of such a substitution in the 
abstract ; but there is no soundness what- 
ever in the conclusions we may form 
against the skill or wisdom of the invent- 
or, in this particular case. He meant no 
such substitution, and therefore lie is lia- 
ble to no such censure.”” pp. 104, 105. 


The remaining class of errors 
which our author notices is, where 
the objector takes a fair view of the 
circumstances of the case, but draws 
his conclusions in an improper man- 
ner, or founds them upon improper 
and inapplicable principles. This 
last form of error he exemplifies by 
the custom of bringing every thing 
in the Bible to the test of certain 
preconceived theories of our own. 
A delineation of natural religion, he 
says, is formed by one, and the whole 
system is compacted and completed 
by another. ‘The infinite attributes 
of the incomprehensible God then 
become the subjects of propositions 
and inferences, as positive and as 
distinct as if they related merely to 
the operations of some tangible, and 
measurable, and mechanical power. 
Thus moulded into form, the scheme 
1s accepted as a safe and certain law, 
and applied, with all the fearless- 
uess of ignorance, to the doctrines of 
itonement, predestination and grace. 
* The natural philosopher walks 
forth to contemplate the majestic 
scenery of nature with a systematic 
eye, to disturb the silence of her sol- 
itudes with the sound of his hammer, 
and gather the materials of his geo- 
logical theory from a few petty frag- 
ments broken off from the masses of 
her stupendous mountains.” Upon 
such imperfect knowledge is the Bi- 
ble condemned ; and by such falla- 
cious reasonings the unbeliever boasts 
the glory ofa fancied triumph. 

Curist. Ossery. No. 275. 
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Many of the above observations 
are at once beautiful and weighty. 
‘They evidently proceed from no or- 
dinary intellect; and they sometimes 
remind us of those refined, but at the 
same time solid and satisfactory pro- 
cesses of reasoning, which form so 
remarkable a feature in the writings 
of Paley. 

The rules to be observed, in ex- 
plaining Scripture difficulties, are 
the subject of the seventh lecture. 
These rules are merely the converse 
of the errors exposed and condemn- 
ed in the two preceding lectures. To 
these rules, relating to the matter of 
Scripture, the author adds some re- 
marks on the manner in which its 
phraseology ought to be treated ; 
and condemns the custom of subject- 
ing the language of the Bible to the 
same narrow regulations, and ex- 
pounding it on the same restricted 
basis, as the language of any other 
book. We are not among the “ the- 
vlogians of modern times,” who 
would asbolutely “reject ” the rule 
which Mr. Benson attempts to es- 
tablish ; but we wish that he had 
here expressed himself more clearly, 
and thrown light upon his argument 
by some bappy illustration, after the 
manner in which he has enriched 
his volume upon other occasions. 
He tells us, that “ the common rules 
of criticism are not to be omitted, 
but only modified and enlarged to 
meet the peculiarities of the sacred 
writings. He tells us again, that 
“the Spirit could make such a ver- 
bal arrangement as might assimilate 
with the changes of situation and 
opinion in each succeediug age.” It 
may be our defect of comprehension ; 
but we must own that these senten- 
ces present no very definite ideas to 
our minds. We know that the words 
of Scripture may often admit of “ se- 
condary and co-ordinate senses.” 
They do so in the case of types and 
prophecies. But we conceive, that 
either the express warrant of Scrip- 
ture itself, or at least a process of 
reasoning founded on the analogy of 
0 
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its various parts, will furnish our on- 
ly safe clue to this double interpreta- 
tion of its language. Under all other 

circumstances, we seem to be in dan- 
ger of wandering into the mazes of 
error, mysticism, and enthusiasm. 
Many of the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century contended for what 
they termed a meaning of the Spir- 
#4, to be found in Scripture, as dis- 
tinct from its obvious and literal 
meaning ; and they seemed to think 
that there was hardly any passage 
which might not admit of this spirit- 
ual and secondary signification. We 
shall only say, that the existence of 
such a distinction as is here contend- 
ed for, and consequently the duty of 
acting upon it, appear to us to have 
never been satisfactorily made out ; 
and we fear that the endeavour to 
maintain this distinction has fre- 
quently been productive of more in- 
convenience than advantage to the 
interests of Scripture, by giving too 
large a*scope to the imagination, in 
the exposition of its contents. 

Mr. Benson concludes his seventh 
tecture with some rules, by way of 
caution. He guards those who are 
engaged in the elucidation of Scrip- 
ture against attempting to explain 
all difficulties, but recommends that 
the solution of many should be left 
to those who are more deeply versed 
in the learning which such questions 
require; an obvious caution, indeed, 
but still very necessary to be enfor- 
ced, like many other things which ap- 
pear easy when they are once known. 
Some difficulties he recommends to 
be passed over, not only as unex- 
plained, but as inexplicable by the 
human faculties. If he alludes here, 
as we suppose he does, to a full com- 
prehension of the mysterious doc- 
trines of the Gospel, we perfectly 
agree with him. But if he alludes to 
any of those difficulties which are 
connected with Biblical criticism, 
strictly so called, we are of a differ- 
ent opinion, as we consider no such 
difficulties to be absolutely insur- 
mountable. St. Peter, as Atterbury 
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remarks, speaks of things “hard” 
only, not impossible “to be under- 
stood ; things which the “unlearned 
and unstable” would be apt to wrest 5 
not such as the union of piety, learn- 
ing, and penetration would be una- 
ble to discover. 

We pass on to the eighth lecture, 
relating to the success which may 
reasonably be expected in the solu- 
tion of Scripture difficulties. The 
two questions which our author here 
discusses are, first, what degree of 
success the theologica! inquirer may 
reasonably look for; and, secondly, 
whether this probable success be suf- 
ficient for all the essentials of a Chris- 
tian’s faith and practice. Admitting 
that very many hard things may and 
will remain to be unriddled, he con- 
tends that we have no cause to des- 
pair of success. Numerous failures 
may be attributed to a neglect on 
misapplication of the proper and le- 
gitimate rule of reasoning. Many 
may be attributed to the clamours ot 
passion, tlie force of prejudice, the 
pride of learning, and the distraction 
and want of leisure occasioned by 
the business of ordinary life. Nor is 
the hope of illustrating Scripture con- 
fined to the scholar. “In sacred lit- 
erature,” observes our author, “ as 
in profane, a discreet boldness, a pa- 
tient ingenuity, a cautious modesty, 
and unwearied meditation, directed 
long and exclusively to one particu- 
lar subject, may, with a less learned 
education, a scantier stork of inde- 
pendent acquirements, and fewer ex- 
ternal advantages than men in for- 
mer ages possessed, yet lead the way 
to discoveries in these enlightened 
days, which the men of former ages 
found it impossible to make.” Then 
follows an allusion to the labours of 
the unlearned, but indefatigable Bel- 
zoni, so happy both as an illustra- 
tion, and as a fair specimen of the 
lecturer's s eloquence, that we cannot 
withhold it from our readers. 


‘“‘ Look then to the land of Egypt, and 
mark what the labours of one unaided 
traveller have lately done. For ages 
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Egypt was the land of historical darkness 
and doubt. Mystery seemed to have ta- 
ken up her everlasting abode amongst her 
monuments; and upon her pyramids more 
especially had the conjectures of learning 
been exhausted in vain. The recesses of 
one of those mighty masses had indeed 
long been opened to view; but, though 
visited, studied, and admired by a succes- 
sion of the most enterprising and enlight- 
ened travellers, few seemed to indulge a 
hope, and not one attempted, or at least 
succeeded in atteinpting to penetrate the 
recesses of the sister wonders. Curiosity 
gazed on their magnificence with a sigh, 
pronounced their secrets inpenectrable aud 
withdrew. Surely, ifever there was rea- 
son to be discouraged and despair, it was 
here. Yet we know that what the wealth, 
the wishes, the science and the literature 
of so many before him were unable to ef- 
fect, has at length been successfully exe- 
euted by the single and unaided efforts of 
the unlearned Belzoni. With no guide 
but experience, no knowledge but what he 
derived trom a long and caretul examina- 
tion of the manner in which the secrets ot 
the open pyramid had been concealed, and 
no encouragement but the consideration, 
that as they were all apparently the works 
of the same people, an unifornfity ot con- 
struction would probably be found in all ; 
with no other qualities, in short, than those 
which LT have already mentioned as the 
best prognostics of success, a discreet 
boidness, patient ingenuity, and unweari- 
ed meditation upon one particular object 
of research, he has discovered all the re- 
cesses of that monument we deemed im- 
penetrable, and given us a well-grounded 
confidence that, if equal industry and tal- 
ents were brought to bear upon those 
which are still closed, equal success might 
very reasonably be expected to ensue.” 


pp. 144, 142. 


In recommending unwearied dili- 
gence, and the exclusive dedication 
of some minds to this particular de- 
partment of Biblical research, Mr. 
Benson has the following beautiful 
and devout passage. 


“Tt is not the idle traveller whom curi- 
osity alone induces to wander forth into 
the revealed paradise of God, and refresh 
himself with the sweet waters of the Spir- 
it, that is most likely to perceive the beau- 
ties, describe the intricacies, and discover 
the wonders of Providence; but it is he 
who, with the solemu and serious purpose 
of increasing spiritual knowledge, is con- 
tent for years to take up his abode in the 
deep valley of revelation, to trace narrow- 


ly its windings. converse freely with its 
inhabitants, familiarize himselt with its 
scenes, and labour with unremitted dili- 
gence to turn all he either learns or ob 
serves, to the benefit of himself and of the 
world. This is the way of wisdom and ot 
truth. *‘‘ Seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you,’ is the 
Redeemer’s promise. Search the Scrip 
tures by day, and meditate upon their 
counsels by night; bring to the task fer- 
vent prayer, an humble spirit, a devoted 
wnderstanding, unwearied assiduity and 
pi atient thought i—cive thyself w holly to 
the study of heavenly things, and the 
knowledge of heavenly things shall be thy 
reward, and a growing hope of increasing 
suecess shall be at once thy companion 
und thy recompence.”” pp 145, 146 


Jn the conclusion of this lecture, as 
in some other parts of this volume, 
we have too much repetition ; atleast 
too much recurrence to ideas previ- 
ously enforced. This, however, is 
more excusable in a series of lectures 
or sermons, than it would be in a 
single regular essay. 

Mr. Benson may, perhaps, in this 
volume, lay himself open to the 
charge of undervaluing the labours 
of that host of commentators, who. 
in ages past, have been professedly 
directing their efforts to the eluci- 
dation of Holy Writ. We think, 
indeed, that, in speaking of what yet 
remains to be done towards the solu- 
tion of Scripture difficulties, he has 
not sufficiently guarded against an 
impression, which we are sure he did 
not mean to convey, that very little 
has been done already. Upon the 
principle of judicious and compre- 
hensive selection, a commentary 
might yet be formed, that would go 
far towards the satisfaction of the 

candid mind, how curious soever it 
might be in its inquisition. The work 
of Bishop Mant and Dr. D’Oyley, 
though it contains a large mass of 
valuable matter, is too meagre for 
extensive research, particularly upon 


some of the most important parts of 


the Old Testament. The Critici 
Sacri, and Pool’s Synopsis ground- 
ed on it, are rather adapted for the 
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Biblical scholar than for the ordina- 
ry Christian reader. They are also 
too indiscriminate in their quotations, 
and perplex choice by the very num- 
ber of references and authorities. 

It is the object of Mr. Benson, in 
the latter part of this chapter, to shew 
that universal success, in the eluci- 
dation of difficulties, is not absolute- 
ly necessary either to our edification 
or to our faith; a position almost too 
obvious to require elucidation. 

The first series of these lectures 
is terminated with a “ classification 
of Scripture difficulties.” “ There 
is nothing,” the author observes, 
“which, in a complicated subject, 
more effectually contributes to re- 
move obscurity, than a division of 
it into proper heads.” The follow- 
ing is the division which he adopts: 
Difficulties which relate to the sub- 
ject matter of which the Bible treats ; 
difficulties which depend upon the 
manner in which that matter is ex- 
pressed ; and difficulties which arise 
out of the concomitant circumstan- 
ces. Under the second of these 
heads, he comprehends all obscuri- 
ties of a verbal, grammatical, or phi- 
lological nature. Under the last he 
ranges those of a chronological and 
geographical description. ‘The first 
head contains by far the most nume- 
rous and complicated class ; such as 
the historical difficulties, or those 
which arise out of the ordinary facts 
and incidents of the Bible; the pro- 
phetical, or those which spring ei- 
ther from the clearness or the obscu- 
rity of the ianguage, or from exact- 
ness or indistinctnes of fulfilment, 
in what is supposed to he foretold ; 
the philosophical, including what 
may be styled the physical, ‘the me- 
taphysical, and the political difficul- 
ties; lastly, the doctrinal, or those 
which are founded on the doctrines 
and precepts of holy writ. Mr. Ben- 
son acknowledges this sketch to be 
imperfect ; but considers it sufficient 
for preventing confusion in our ideas, 
and enabling any one to select for 
his own investigation that particular 


class for which the bent of his genius 
and education may best qualify him. 
He then goes on to consider what 
class of Scripture difficulties may be 
best for his own choice in the lec- 
tureship to which he was appointed ; 
and the “founder of which,” he 
says, “ has exacted such exorbitant 
products from the holders of his ot- 
fice, as, by turning them into a sort 
of wholesale manufacturers of dis- 
courses for the press, have precluded 
them frem the possibility of encoun- 
tering the most abstruse branches ot 
theology.” His choice at last falls 
upon those “narratives of incidents 
and characters which seem repug- 
nant to the moral attributes of the 
Deity, on our general notions of right 
and wrong.” Mr. Benson justly 
thinks that the particular circum- 
stances of these times of rebuke and 
blasphemy, as_ well as of Christian 
piety and philanthropy, call more 
particularly for the consideration of 
this class; and, of these difficulties 
he selects the principal which occur 
in the Book of Genesis. 

The second part of this course of 
lectures is not less important than the 
first, and is indeed the most interest- 
ing and entertaining portion of Mr. 
Benson’s volume. It is an exempli- 
fication of the views suggested, and 
the rules laid down, in the former 
art. The author here takes a view 
of the offerings of Cain and Abel, 
in connexion with the origin of ani- 
mal sacrifices; of Noah’s curse on 
Canaan ; of the trial, obedience, and 
faith of Abraham; of the narrative 
of Jacob and Esau 3; and of Joseph’s 
conduct to his brethren; concluding 
with a brief view of the minor diffi- 
culties of the Book of Genesis. 
After the length to which we have 
already gone, we cannot venture to 
follow the author through this divis- 
ion of his volume, instructive and 
delightful as it is. We shall, there- 
ture, merely extract one or two pas- 
sages illustrative of his powers of 
reasoning and acuteness of re- 
search. 
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The lectures on the offerings of 
Cain and Abel will sufficiently dis- 
play these characteristics of his 
mind. It has been very gene- 
rally the doctrine of theological 
writers among the orthodox, that 
animal sacrifices were of Divine 
appointment, and proceeded from a 
Divine command, for the purpose 
of prefiguring the great propitiation 
of the Cross; that Abel’s offering 
was of this description; and that 
this was, at least, one ground of 
the preference with which it was 
honoured, above that of Cain. This, 
Mr. Benson observes, is at present 
“the favourite and almost universal 
hypothesis among divines.” It is 
certainly an opinion which has 
been supported by the first author- 
ities ; and, among others, by the 
present learned and able Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Magee. ‘This opin- 
ion, however, our author strenu- 
ously opposes, perfectly orthodox 
as he is on the great Christian doc- 
trine of the atonement. He con- 
tends that the Book of Genesis af- 
fords not even a tolerable presump- 
tion in support of this hypothesis ; 
that the omission of all mention, by 
Moses, of a Divine command, had 
a Divine command, existed, would 
be very extraordinary, and is not 
to be accounted for by the studied 
brevity of his narrative ; and that 
even the argument, derived from St. 
Paul’s notice of Abel’s faith, in the 
L’pistle to the Hebrews, is insuffi- 
cient for proving the point for which 
itis adduced. He contends, more- 
over, that the objection to animal 
sacrifices, founded on their inherent 
inhumanity, supposing them to be 
destitute of a Divine warrant, is 
an objection of no weight ; that 
Abel’s sacrifice may be fully ac- 
counted for, on the principles of 
natural reason, by that permission 
ot the Almighty which gave our 
first parents the skins of beasts for 
clothing ; that the dictate of a de- 
vout mind might, of itself, have sug- 
gested to this patriarch the propriety 
of presenting one of the beasts, 
glain for this purpose, as an offering 
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of acknowledgment for the gift ot 
raiment, just as Cain’s oblation 
might be regarded as an acknow- 
ledgment for the gift of sustenance, 
and that the acceptance of Abel's 
is solely to be attributed to the pro- 
per views and dispositions by which 
he was actuated; while Cain’s was 
rejected only because what he ofler- 
ed was offered with a wicked mind. 
Mr. Benson appears to admit, that 
Abel, in his sacrifice, might have 
reference to the original promise of 
a Deliverer, but maintains that we 
have no proof of his knowing what 
character that Deliverer was to sus- 
tain. Such is his theory, which he 
considers both as most consistent 
with the account in Genesis, and as 
completely obviating all the d th- 
culties which infid: |] writers have 
raised upon this narrative, and with 
which Mr. Benson deems it encum- 
bered, on any other supposition. 
He has evidently given the subject 
the closest attention s but our limits 
will not permit us at present to fol- 
low out his reasoning on the ques- 
tion at leneth. Much difference ot 
opinion will probably prevail as to 
the truth of Mr, Benson’s doctrine ; 
but his greatest opposers must ad- 
mit the ability with which he has 
handled this knotty point of con- 
troversy. 

The remaining lectures are equally 
admirable for talent and perspicuity ; 
for cautious reasoning, and * djs- 
creet boldness” of investigation.— 
Upon the whole, we can recommend 
this volume as containing the ful- 
lest and most satisfactory discussion 
of Seripture difficulties which is to 
be found in any single treatise of 
the present day. Much has been 
done to solve the difficulties of the 
sacred volume, but little hitherto 
upon a large scale to estimate th 
amount of their importance, as at- 
fecting the claim and credibility ot 
Scripture, or to point out the rules 
by which we should be guided in 
our attempts at explaining them. 
This is the task which Mr. Benson 
has undertaken; and he has _ per- 
formed it in a very able manner 
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Many of our readers are doubtless 
acquainted with Bishop Atterbury’s 
three discourses on this subject, 
from the well-known text of St. 
Peter. Werecollect that Doddridge 
speaks of these discourses with hich 
approbation, as though he consid- 


ered them the best discussiou of 


Scripture difficulties which was ex- 
tant in his time. They abound, in- 
deed, with solid and judicious mat- 
ter, expressed in that pure English 
idiom, and conveyed in that style 
of exgisite ease and artless ele- 
gunce, for which the writer was 
so eminently distinguished. The 


“simplex munditiis” of Horace, if 


it may be applied to language, was 
never more exemplified than in the 
pages of Bishop Atterbury. But, 
in comparing his discourses with 
those of Mr. Benson, we find all 
the difference that might be ex- 
pected to exist between three short 
sermons, and a large volume of 420 
pages. Mr. Benson takes a much 
wider range, and expatiates in a far 
more ample field of inquiry. Many 
of his leading ideas, particularly in 
his first four discourses, may be 
found in Atterbury, as they would 
perhaps occur to any discerning 
writer who should give his thoughts 
to the subject. But Mr. Benson 
has expanded and ramified these 
ideas ; he has placed them in vari- 
ous lights, and recommended them 
by happy and beautiful illustrations. 


This confers upou him the merit of 


a work highly useful, and in some 
respects original. His ingenuity 
may, now and then, betray him into 
wanderings, where a man of very 
inferior penetration would make out 
the right road. But this seldom 
happens; and we would caution his 
jeaders against ever forming a hasty 

udginent to his disadvantage. His 
sy le is often powerful and eloquent, 
aud in general sufficiently easy and 
perspicuous : but this, we think, 
oroceeds rather from the clearness 
of his ideas, which seldom permits 
him to write obscurely, than trom 
any particular skill in English com- 
position. He cannot be called a 


correct writer of English. His sen- 
tences, though not involved, are 
too long, and are often encumbered 
with a redundancy of words. He 
has also modes of expression which 
savour too much of novelty, and 
which, with more captious critics 
than we are, would expose him to 
the charges of eccentricity or a love 
of needless singularity. 

It might have been acceptable to 
the Biblical student if Mr. Benson 
had given a list of the principal 
authors who have treated on the 
subject of Scripture difficulties. 
From the pulpit he could not oi 
course, detail a list of references or 
authorities ; but in the printed page 
he might bave done this with ad- 
vantage 3 and certainly — without 
impeaching his own claim to a just 
share of oriyinality. The particular 
class of scripture difficulties which: 
arises from apparent contradictions 
has been very fully considered by 
numerous writers; an elaborate 
compendium of whose labours will 
be found in Mr. Hartwell Horne’s 
admirable chapter on the subject, 
in the first volume of his * Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study of 
the Scriptures.” Myr. Horne dis- 
cusses successively the alleged con- 
tradictions in matters of history, 
chronology, prophecy, doctrine, 
morality, sacred and profane testi- 
mony, philosophy and the nature 
of things. A posthumous tract ot! 
Mr. Andrew Fuller on the same 
subject was published in 1817, con- 
taining remarks on filty-five passages 
of Scripture alleged to be contradic- 
tory. An excellent popular volume 
of “ Lectures on the Harmony ot 
the Scriptures, designed to reconcile 
apparently contradictory Passages,” 
has recently been given to the world 
by the Rev. J. A. Cox. This work 
consists of nineteen discourses, to 
each of which are prefixed two ap- 
parently discrepant texts ; such as 
Gen. vi. 1, and L Sam. xv. 29; 
Gen. xxxii. 30, _and Exod. xxxiii. 
20 ; Exod. xx. 5, and Ezek. xviii. 
20, &c. The student who wishes 
to study more critical works, may 
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consult the copious list of publica- 
tions referred to by Mr. Horoe, in 
his chapter on “ Harmonies,” vol. ii. 
p. 499, &c. 

We cannot close this part of the 
present article without congratula- 
ting our universities on some of the 
public lecturers who have recently 
filled and adorned their pulpits, 
Without meaning to exclude others 
the discourses of Benson at Cam- 
bridge,* and those of Heber, Mil- 
ler, and Whateley, at Oxford, may 
be particularly mentioned as dis- 
playing the union of piety, learning, 
and ability, with a spirit of enligh- 
tened moderation, equally removed 
from the extremes of bigotry and 
laxity. This affords an auspicious 
omen of still better times. And 
we may be permitted to express our 
satisfaction at the general improve- 
ment which seems to have taken place 
of late years inthe ordinary routine of 
our university preaching. ‘This im- 
provement we attribute to the tone 
of more sound Scriptural preaching 
which has spread among the great 
body of our clergy since those 
times when Secker and Horsley, 
both unexceptionable — witnesses, 
complained of that cold system 
of ethics, which froze up all the 
genial and quickening tendencies 
of Christian motives and prin- 
ciples. Among other improve- 
ments, we believe that the race of 
what used to be called “ hacks’ is 
nearly, if not quite, extinct. We 
dislike hacks of all kinds, and would 
rather, at any time, walk a reasona- 
ble distance than commit ourselves 
to any of those ill-fated animals, 
out of the Oxford and Cambridge 
studs, that go under this disparaging 
appellation. But Aacks in the pul- 
pit, and especially in a university 
pulpit, are our particular aversion. 
Let us hope that we shall hear no 


* No Hulsean Lecturer was appointed 
at Cambridge till the year 1820, when 
the first choice of the electors fell on Mr. 
Benson. This Lecture may be held for six 
years successively by the same individual. 
We trust that it will prove of great value to 
the cause of Biblical literature; as that of 
the Bampton Lectures at Oxford has done. 


more of them, and that they will 
be kept out, in future, by a con- 
stant succession of pious, able, and 
faithful preachers. Of what incal- 
culable importance is this, whether 
we regard the credit of the place 
itself, or the circumstances of the 
audience who frequent it; an au- 
dience consisting chiefly of young 
men designed for the Christian min- 
istry, on whose religious characters 
the welfare of our Zion depends. 
who yet enjoy but few opportunities 
of theological instruction, and whose 
future preaching may partake of the 
excellencies or defects of the ser- 
mons to which they have been ac- 
customed, from the pulpits of ou 
two universities, 


But it is time that we should turn 
from the alleged difficulties of Scrip- 
ture to the real and insurmountable 
“ difficulties of infidelity,” which are 
forcibly exhibited in the remaining 
volume on our list. 

Few theological writers of | the 
present day have handled so great 
a variety of subjects as Mr. Faber. 
The mysteries of the Cabiri, the 
derivation of pagan idolatry from 
sacred tradition, the prophecies of 
Scripture, especially those of the 
Apocalypse, certain late geologi- 
cal speculations, and last, though 
not least, the elucidation and en- 
forcement of Christian doctrine and 
practice, have all, by turns, engaged 
his attention. ‘To the general cor- 
rectness and excellence of his views 
of Christianity, as developed in his 
sermons, and his treatise on the 
Holy Spirit, we have borne ample 
testimony in former Numbers of our 
miscellany. In his other researches 
he has always displayed learning and 
acuteness, and given evideuce of a 
mind indefatigably active and en- 
terprising. We think, however, at 
the same time, that he has occa- 
sionally shewn more boldness than 
discretion, and that his matter is 
sometimes rather ingenious than 
satisfactory. It was finely said of} 
Milton, by Dr. Johnson, that “ dii- 
ficulties nanished at his touch.” If 
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we cannot say exactly the same 
for Mr. Faber, we must allow, at 
least. that he is not easily appalled 
by the appearance of difficulty, and 
that if he does not always untie 
the knot, or expound the riddle, it 
is never for want of spirit to under- 
take the task. ‘There are some sub- 
jects ineapable of elucidation, with- 
out more data than we at present 
possess ; and we cannot but think 
that the prophecies of the Apo- 
calypse, in the spiritual, and the 
science of geology in the natural 
world, are of this number. We are 
however far from meaning to place 
these two upon the same level, 
either in point of importance, or in 
point of certainty. With regard to 
the Apocalyptic visions, much has 
doubtless been done towards their 
illustration ; Mr. Faber has contri- 
buted his full share ; and we are sure 
that, whatever may be the present ob- 
scurities which hang over them, they 
will all sooner or later be removed. 
With respect to etymologies, and 
the connexion of the pagan idolatry 
of Greece and Rome with Scripture 
history, these are subjects, we are 
afraid, which must always be at- 
tended with much uncertainty ; nor 
do we deem it a matter of prime 
importance that they should ever 
be thoroughly cleared up. In the 
latter department, little, we think, 
has vet been added to Bryant’s im- 
portant work. In the present publi- 
cation, however, we meet with Mr. 
Faber on immoveable ground—the 
terra firma of the evidences for the 
truth of Christianity. These evi- 
dences he has placed in a somewhat 
new light, by taking a comprehensive 
view of the difficulties attendant on 
intidelitv, and shewing how vastly 
they preponderate ever any with 
which the belief of Scripture is charge- 
able. ‘There is perhaps no aspect in 
which sacred truth can be placed 
that is better calculated to produce a 
salutary eflect on the minds of the 
unbeliever and sceptic. A purely 
defensive warfare, if it have its ad- 
vantages on the one side, has also 
its disadvantages, on theother. If it 


exhibit patience, prudence, and 
firmness, it may also sometimes seem 
to imply a distrust in the defenders 
of their own power, of which the 
adversary will not be backward to 
take advantage. The commande: 
of a besieged fortress, who for a 
season keeps his garrison within the 
ramparts, may act very prudently ; 
but if in the course of a long siege, 
during which no material impression 
has been made upon him, he newer 
once ventures upon a sally against 
detachments of the beseiging forces, 
he may be justly deemed wanting 
in that courage and enterprize which 
are among the surest omens of 
ultimate success. Respecting the 
final issue of his great cause, the 
Christian soldier needs not be soli- 
citous: but still he is called to fight 
for that cause, as if the event were 
uncertain; and he may disgrace, 
though he cannot ruin it, by keep- 
ing too closely and constantly be- 
hind his entrenchments. We can- 
not but think that the champions 
of Christianity may have sometimes 
given their enemies a needless ad- 
vantage, by failing to carry the 
war with vigour into their territories. 
Such, too, is the opinion of Mr. Fa- 
ber, which he thus expresses at the 
commencement of his work :— 


“In their various controversies with 
infidel writers, the advocates of revelation 
have generally contented themselves with 
standing upon the defensive. Against the 
enemies of their faith they have rarely 
undertaken offensive operations. Difficu!- 
ties indeed they have removed, and objec 
tions they have answered, when started 
by the ingenuity of a deistical opponent : 
but they have for the most part neglected 
to urge the manifold objections and the 
serious difficulties, which attend upon his 
own system. Hence, so far zs I can judge, 
they have needlessly given him the ad- 
vantage, which an assailant will always at 
least seem to possess over a person a-- 
sailed.” p. 1. 


We beg to offer a few more pre- 
liminary remarks. Mr. Faber’s 
object, in the present treatise, is to 
prove, that “ infidelity is encumber- 
ed with more and greater difficulties 
than Christianity,” and consequentls 
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that the infidel evinces more cre- 
dulity than the Christian.* , But, 
perhaps, some hasty and superficial 
caviller may be disposed to call in 
question the precise bearing of our 


author’s argument on the truth of 


our religion. Looking rather to 
Mr. Faber’s short title-page, than to 
the contents of his volume, he may 
pretend that our author’s reasoning, 
even supposing it to be sound and 
correct, has but little to do with the 
truth of the sacred oracles. “ The 


particular creed,” he will say, “ of 


some particular intidcl may be 
wrong ; but how does this prove the 
creed of the Christian to be right ? 
And, if not, to what good purpose is 
the discussion ? Christianity, though 
it should be found to contain fewer 
difficulties than some other given 
system, may yet contain enough 
to justify its rejection, or at least 
great hesitation respecting it in a 
thinking mind.” Now, these might 
be valid remarks, as applied to infi- 
delity and Mohammedanisin; but 
they are quite irrelevant in the pres- 
ent instance. Our author in this 
work is contemplating infidelity, 
not as it assumes a form unconnect- 
ed with the Bible, but solely as it 
stands identified with objections to 
the Bible. And this is the infidelity 
of the present day in our country. 
This is always implied by its very 
name. As Paley well remarks, the 
question is between the Christian 
revelation and no revelation at all ; 
ior none with whom we have to 
contend, are likely to support the 
pretentions of any other. ‘there is 
little danger, we apprehend, that the 
educated unbeliever of this Chris- 
tian country should turn Mussul- 
man or Bhuddist, under a pretence 
that the religion of Bhudd or of 
Mohammed is clogged with less 
difficulty than the religion of Christ. 
If, then, the doctrine of the deistical 


* The subject of this essay was propo- 
sed as the competitory thesis for 1823, by 
the Church Union Society in the diocese 
of St. David’s. The premium was ad- 
judged to Mr. Faber. 

Crrist. Osserv. No. 275. 


infidel, as it stands connected with 
objections to the Bible, is proved to 
be encumbered with far more fore 
midable difficulties than the Chris- 
tian doctrine, the objector seems 
bound, upon his own principles, to 
embrace Christianity. He does not, 
like the sceptical Phyrronist, pre- 
tend to stand neuter 3 and his choice, 
by his own adinission, lies between 
two systems only. If, therefore, he 
be compelled to abandon the shift- 
ing sand of mere natural religio , 
on which he has hitherto attempted 
to rest his footing, where can he 
betake himself but to the sure rock 
of Christianity ? Hence we per- 
ceive the close connexion which 
subsists between Mr. Faber’s line 
of argument, and the evidence fr 
the Gospel. That connexion will 
indeed be obvious to any one who 
takes the trouble to read his work 
with attention; but still we think 
he would have done well to have 
pointed it out more particularly, for 
the benefit of that numerous tribe 
of “ Freethinkers,” who display 
more “ smartness” than either mo- 
desty or good sense. 

We shall first present our readers 
with Mr. Faber’s concluding section ; 


in which he saves us the trouble of 


analyzing his work, by giving a 
brief summary and recapitulation of 
its contents. 


‘* Before the present discussion is finally 
closed, it may be useful briefly to recapi- 
tulate the several difficulties with which 
deistical infidelity has been found to be 
encumbered. 

‘“‘ The difficulties in question are as fol- 
lows :— 

“1. The grounds and reasons of infi- 
delity, «hen fairly examined in six severa] 
points, involve such an extraordinary mass 
of contradictions, that in truth it is more 
easy to admit than to deny the existence 
of a Divine revelation. For a revelation 
from Heaven is neither, in the nature of 
things, abstractly impossible ; nor is it so 
improbable an occurrence as to beggar all 
credibility ; nor are the evidences for such 
a revelation so weak and unsatisfactory 
that they are insufficient to command our 
reasonable assent; nor are the objections 
and difficulties such, that they cannot be 
removed; nor is there any solid founda 
tion forthe crude fancy, that, because some 
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theological systems are acknowledged 
impostures, therefore every theological 
system is a mere human fabrication ; nor 
yet ?s our unassisted reason so potent, as 
to exclude the very necessity of a Divine 
revelation. On none of these points are 
the arguments of infidelity conclusive and 
satisfactory : on the contrary, they are 
vague, illogical, and insufficient. 

“2. Infidelity, when not degraded into 
absolute brutish Atheism, specially claims 
to itself the appellation of Deism. Yet, 
without the aid of revelation, we cannot 
clearly demonstrate or certainly know, 
éven so much as that there is no more 
than one God: and, if, for the sake of ar- 
gument, the unity of the Godhead be con- 
ceded to the infidel, he will still be unable 
positively to develop and firmly to esta- 
blish the moral attributes of the Deity. 
But, to suppose that an infinitely wise 
Being (for the wisdom and power of God 
may be proved by unassisted reason, 
though his moral attributes cannot be 
similarly demonstrated) would create a 
race of intelligent agents, and then turn 
them loose into the wide world without 
giviog them the slightest hint as to his 
will or their duties, is a notion so flatly 
contradictory to every idea which we can 
form of the Supreme Reason, that it may 
justly be said to beggar al! credulity. 

‘3. Insurmountable difficulties, more- 
over, repeatedly attend upon infidelity in 
regard to historical matters of fact. An 
important specimen of this mode of rea- 
soning is afforded by the fact of the uni- 
versal deluge. This fact, of necessity, 
involves such consequences, that the 
infidel must either, in the face of all tes- 
timony, deny the fact itself, or he must 


‘admit that a Divine revelation has actu- 


ally taken place. 

"4. Nor do less difficulties attend 
upon infidelity in regard to accomplished 
prophecy. As a specimen of the argu- 
ment from prophecy, the present state 
of the Jews may be aptly selected. The 
high antiquity of the prediction respecting 
them, delivered by Moses, cannot be con- 
troverted : and its exact accomplishment 
in the condition of the house of Judah is 
a naked matter of fact, which can neither 
be denied nor evaded. Now the denial, 
that a prophecy thus minutely fulfilled 
and still fulfilling must have proceeded 
from the inspiration of God, involves a 
gross absurdity : and the acknowledgment, 
that such a prophecy did indeed proceed 
from the inspiration ef God, inevitably 
draws after it the additional acknowledg- 
ment that the Law of Moses was a Divine 
revelation. 

‘‘&. Difficulties increase upon infidelity, 


as the facts and circumstances and cha- 
racter of the Christian dispensation are 
considered. These are such and so 
strongly marked, that to deem Christ and 
his early disciples enthusiasts or impos- 
tors requires a more vehement effort of 
belief than to deem them the inspired 
messengers of Heaven, 

“6. Simi'ar difficulties oceur, on the 
infidel hypothesis, in regard to the rapid 
propagation of Christianity and the evi- 
dence by which the performance of mira- 
cles is supported. The Deist, after every 
effort has been made, unphilosophicall, 
contends for the existence of effects with- 
out any adequate cause ; and is content 
simply and gratuitously to ere alleged 
facts, Which rest on the unbroken testi- 
mony, not merely of frieads, but also of 
acute and inveterate enemies. 

“7. Lastly, the infidel is still impeded 
by the most perplexing difficulties, if from 
the external he directs his attention to 
the internal evidence of Christianity. In 
the case of all acknowledged impostures, 
their leading characteristics constitute that 
very internal evidence, by which they are 
the most strongly and indubitably evinced 
to be impostures. But the leading cha- 
racteristics of Christianity, in respect both 
of its Author and of itself, are the precise 
opposites of the leading characteristics of 
all false religions. Therefore, by the rules 
of contraries, if the leading characteristics 
of false religions demonstrate their false- 
hood, the leading characteristics of Chris- 
tianity must demonstrate its truth. Unless 
this be admitted, we maintain, in effect, 
that directly opposite premises may bring 
out precisely the same conclusions. To 
such a position the theory of the infidel 
will be found inevitably to conduct him. 
Let him disguise his reasoning as he may, 
it truly and ultimately amounts to this: 
that two men and two religious systems, 
though respectively marked by character- 
istics in all points diametrically opposite 
to each other, are yet to be viewed as 
mutually possessing precisely the same 
character.”’” pp. 268—272. 


In his statement of the first two 
of the “ possible grounds or reasons 
of deistical infidelity,” Mr. Fabe: 
may perhaps be regarded by some 
as fighting with a shadow. No in- 
fidel, it may be said, ever held, either 


that a Divine revelation was “ in it- 


self abstractly impossible,” or even 
that it was “so improbable an oc- 
currence as to beggar all credibj- 
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lity.” We believe indeed, that very 
few, if any, have seriously professed 
such opinions. But does not Mr. 
Hume’s doctrine amount to the same 
thing? In attempting to make the 
proof of a revelation impossible, has 
he not, in effect, denied the possi- 
bility of a revelation itself? A doc- 
trine incapable of proof is a doctrine 
incapable of being revealed; and 
to say that no religion can ever be 
shewn to be a revelation from above, 
is the same as to say that a revela- 
tion from above is a thing incredible 
and impossible. —The following pas- 
sage Is excellent, as it exposes, in 
lively colours, the evasive arts of 
[nfidelity, and shews her what she 
ought to do before she can justly 
boast of any thing like a triamph. 


“It is nugatory to say, that the evi- 
dences in favour of the Bible being a 
Divine revelation are weak and unsatis- 
factory; while yet no regular confutation 
of the arguinents, upon which those evi- 
dences rest, is pretended to be brought 
forward. To start difficulties is one thing: 
to answer arguments, another. Now the 
mere starting of an insulated difficulty is 
no answer toa regular argument. The 
work, which we have a right to demand 
from the sceptic or infidel, is a work, in 
which the author shall goregularly through 
the treatises (we will say) of Leslie and 
Paley; taking argument after argument, 
successively shewing their utter incon- 
clusiveness, and then bringing out the 
triumphant result that the evidences of 
a Divine revelation are too weak and un- 
satisfactory to command our reasonable 
assent. Let this be done; and we may 
allow the present ground of infidelity to 
be tenable: but simply to assert that the 
evidences are insufficient, while not an 
attempt is made to give a regular answer 
to the variousarguments which have been 
brought forward by writers on the evi- 
dences, is plainly an assertion without 
proof.” pp. 7, 8. 


Mr. Faber makes great use, in 
this treatise, of the syllogistic form 
of reasoning, which, if not always 
available for the discovery of truth, 
is doubtless, as Locke has observed; 
a good detector of sophistry. In 
discussing the fourth ground of in- 
fidelity, that “ numerous objections 
and difficulties exist in the case of 
each system claiming the character 


-~ 


of a divine revelation ; which objec- 
tions and difficulties cannot be an- 
swered and removed; he throws 
the infidel argument into the form 
of the following syllogism :— 


“ Areligion claiming to be a revelation 
from Heaven is demonstrated to be such 
by a train of close reasoning upon its evi- 
dences; which it has been found impos- 
sible to confute through the medium of a 
regular answer, article by article. But, 
in regard to sundry matters connected 
with this religion, objections may be 
made, and difficulties may be started 
Therefore such religion has no legitimate 
claim to be deemed a revelation fron 
Heaven.” pp. 9, 10. 


This sophism he afterwards illus- 
trates by an apt historical reference. 


“The fact of the existence of Cyrus, 
as the sovereign of the Medo-Persian and 
the subverter of the Babylonian empire, is 
established by such strong moral evidence 
that, if we reject it, we must reject al 
history and sink into universal scepticism 
But, in regard to this fact, a serious diffi. 
culty occurs; for Herodotus and Xenophon 
give us two accounts of Cyrus so essen” 
tially different that by fo human ingenuity 
can they be reconciled together. Therefore 
no such person as Cyrus ever existed.’’— 


pp. 10, 1). 


Under the fifth possible hold oi 
infidelity, our author exposes the 
futility of Volney’s argument against 
the Bible, grounded on the pre- 
tence, that other systems have alike 
claimed to be revelations trom above; 
and does it follow then, says our au- 
thor, that because all cannot be true, 
all are necessarily false ? 

Under the sixth ground, he dis- 
poses, with equal ease and success, 
of another argument of the same 
writer, founded on the alleged sut- 
ficiency of unassisted reason for all 
moral and religious purposes. He 
here shews the very different senti- 
ments which are put by Plato into 
the mouth of Socrates, and observes, 
* Socrates thinks with the Christian; 
Mr. Volney with the Deist. Shall 
we symbolize with the Greek, o1 
with the Frank?” 

Our author’s object, in his second 
section, is to shew the insufficiency 
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of natural religion, even on some 
points connected with the existence 
and attributes of the Deity. He 
maintains that such are the difficul- 
ties attendant on deistitical infidelity, 
that, without the aid of revelation, 
neither the unity nor the moral 
perfections of the Divinity can be 
demonstrated. All we can collect 
with certainty is, his necessary ex- 
istence as Creator—his wisdom and 
his power. Upon these points Mr. 
Faber has doubtless reasoned “in- 
geniously, but we think not quite 
conclusively; at least he is at issue 
with seme Christian writers of the 
first eminence and ability. Clarke, 
we know, has attempted (and, in 
the opinion of many, not unsuccess- 
fully) te demonstrate the unity and 
moral perfections of the Deity by 
metaphysical reasoning ; and, as for 
those who dislike his “ high priori 
road”—and we confess that we are 
not yery partial to it ourselves—they 
may have recourse to Bishop But- 
ler and Dr. Paley, who have en- 
deavoured to build the same great 
truths on principles of experimental 
reasoning. We must confess that 
we consider the unity and moral 
perfections of the Divine Being, us 
resting on very strong grounds of 
probability, independently of reve- 
lation. When Mr. Faber speaks of 
the possibility of the universe hav- 
ing been “created by a collective 
body of gods, perfectly harmonizing 
in design, and jointly bringing the 
great work to a completion,” he 
supposes infinite power instead of 
residing in any single being, to be 
shared among a number of beings 
of equal pretensions. Hence every 
one of these beings would be ne- 
cessarily imperfect; and the idea of 
a perfect being, perfect in any sense 
whatever, must be given up. This 
may be possible, but appears to us 
encumbered with greater difficulty 
than the admission of the Divine 
unity; and, if so, the Divine unity 
may be collected even from the 
light of reason. Mr. Faber admits 
that, independently of revelation, 
it is highly probable that there is 
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but one God. We think, however, 
that this is hardly saying enough, 
and that the appearances of unity of 
design in the creation are so pro- 
mjnent, as to afford a degree of 
probability on this point, almost 
amounting to a moral certainty of 
the fact, or at least quite sufficient 
for every thinking mind to act upon. 
With respect also te the moral per- 
fections of the Deity being incapa- 
ble of proof without revelation, we 
must be allowed to hesitate. Who- 
ever reads Paley’s chapter on the 
“Goodness of the Deity*,”’ and 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters of the first part of Butler’s 
“ Analogy,” will see, we think, very 
strong grounds for admitting the 
moral perfections of the Deity, on 
the principles of natural religion. 
Indeed, without admitting his moral 
pertections, it is evident that no 
such thing as what is called natural 
religion can properly exist. 

It may be asked likewise, how, 
without some previous assurance ot 
the moral perfections of God, reve- 
lation itself is to be depended on 
as a true record, and a sure guide 
of action. But the force of this 
argument, though the argument it- 
self is not entirely without weight, 
is much diminished by the charac- 
ter of the Christian revelation, as 
being, throughout, a character, o! 
moral dignity and moral excellence, 
every where tending to purify and 
elevate the mind, and to promote 
the improvement and happiness o1 
the human race. Being such, could 
it have proceeded from any sourcc 
but the will of a good and holy Be- 
ing ? Or, according to our Sav- 
iour’s unanswerable remonstrance 
with his accusers, “ How could sa- 
tan cast out satan?” 

Mr. Faber admits, that the per- 
fect wisdom of the Deity, as well 
as his power, is abundantly dedu- 
cible from the appearances of the 


* We think this chapter excellent, a. 
far as it goes. But we have often had 
occasion to remind our readers of its defi- 
ciencies, being limited to the considera 
tion of a single attribute of the Deity 








natural world. But is, then, per- 
fect wisdom compatible with the 
want of moral excellence? With- 
out this last, there may be art, 
subtlety, dexterity ; all which exist, 
and we might say in pertection, in 
the evil spirit. ‘These, however, are 
not what we mean by the term wis- 
dom ; and we confess that to main- 
tain the possibility of discovering 
the wisdom of God, by the light 


of reason, and the impossibility of 


discovering, by the same light, his 
justice, his goodness, and his truth, 
sounds in our ears a little like a con- 
tradiction. We thought it not un- 
reasonable to offer these few re- 
marks. At the same time we are 
most ready to acknowledge, that 
the subject is surrounded with dif- 
ficulty, and has occasioned much 
diversity of opinion amongst wise 
and pious men. 

In the third section, containing 
remarks on “ the difficulties atiend- 
ant upon deistical infidelity in re- 
gard to historical matter of fact, 
Mr. Faber takes his stand on the 
fact of the deluge, and shews that 
“the Deist must either deny this 
fact altogether, or admit the actual 
occurrence of a_ revelation from 
God.” The faet of a deluge, Mr. 
Faber contends, cannot be denied, 
without subverting all historical evi- 
dence. The proof of this event, 
Mr. Faber rests, not only on the 
tradition of all known countries, 
but very much also on the result of 
modern geological researches. For 
this purpose, le quotes a long and 
curious passage from Cuvier, con- 
taining the grounds of that philo- 
sopher’s opinion that some such ca- 
tastrophe must have happened to 
our globe, not longer ago than about 
five or six theusand years. Sup- 
posing then the fact of a deluge, 
with that of the preservation of only 
a few individuals, to be once esta- 
blished, how does this prove the 
existence of a Divine revelation ? 
We shall. lieve present our readers 
vith the following extract, which af- 
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fords an advantageous specimen of 
the soundness of our author's reason- 
ing, and of the vigour and perspicui- 
ty of his style. 


‘The established fact is, that an uni 
versal deluge took place not more than 
five or six millenaries ago; from which a 
few individuals only of men and aninals, 
the progenitors of the present race of men 
and animals, efiected their escape 

* If then these few individuals only, bu 
man and bestial, effected their escape ; the 
question is, how they happened to effect 
it, while the great mass of their respe: 
tive fellows perished. 

* To such a question it is unanimous! 
replied by the voice of all nations, that 
the pious head of a single pious family 
constructed an imunense ship, and that in 
this vessel were preserved those individu 
als of men and animals by whose descend- 
ants the present world has been replen 
ished. 

** Now here another question arises. I 
a ship were constructed and used for this 
special purpose, the person who so con 
structed and used it must have forseen 
the approaching deluge. But man, nat 
urally, possesses not forcknowledge.— 
Whence then did the builder ot the ship 
derive that prescience, by which he fore 
saw and provided against the approac! 
ing deluge ! 

‘It is not easy to conceive, what r 
ply can be given to this question, sav. 
what is doubtless the true one. The 
builder of the ship must have derived his 
prescience from an immediate intercourse 
with God. But, if this be admitted (and 
surely we have here a knot, which nothing. 
save the intervention of a Deity, can un 
tie ;) the fact of a direct intercourse be 
tween man and his Creator, or, in othe: 
words, the fact of a revelation of (od 
purposes to his creature man, is fully and 
incontrovertibly established 

* Acainst such a conclusion I see not 
what can be urged, save either the one ot 
the other of the two following solutions 
of the difficulty. 

“It may be said, that the deluge, thoug); 
universabin one sense of the word, yet 
did not cover the tops of all the highest 
hills ; and that, upon their summits, ce: 
tain individuals, human and bestial, pre 
served themselves from destruction 

“Or it may be admitted, that the de 
luge was strictly universal; while it may 
be contended, that the individuals in ques 
tion fortunately saved themselves on 
board of a ship, which, without any ne 
cessary revelation from Heaven, bad been 
previously built just as many other ships 
might have been previously built. 

‘* Neither of these, solutions, |] fear, 
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will untie the knot ; they shall, however, 
be considered in their order. 

‘|. Let us first suppose, tha@® the de- 
luge did not cover the topsof the highest 
mountains. and that certain individuals of 
each genus preserved themselves upon 
their summits. What will be the result 
ef this supposition’? It will, I presume, 
be the following. 

“ Though many men and many animals 
would perish, many men and many ani- 
mals in every quarter of the globe would 
escape ; for, as the summits of the moun- 
tains would be open to all, we may be 
quite sure, that great numbers would 
eagerly seize such an opportuuity of self- 
preservation. JHlad this then been the 
mode of escape afforded to men and ani- 
mals, it is perfectly clear, that no tradition 
of any escape effected through the medium 
of a ship could have been in existence. 
The accounts of the several nations of the 
earth would indeed have so far agreed, 
that their respective ancestors had saved 
themselves upon the tops of their own 
territorial mountains : but their accounts 
could never have agreed in the single 
striking circumstance, that the preserva- 
tion both of men and animals was effected 
by the instrumentality of a large ship 
built for that special purpose, if all the 
while no such circumstance had ever oc- 
curred. 

*‘Upon the supposition before us, it is 
abundantly manifest, that traditions of the 
deluge must have exhibited a totally dif- 
ferent aspect from what they do at pre- 
vent. In some chance country, we might 
possibly have heard of an individual who 
escaped in a ship: but the generally pre- 
vailing account would certainly have been, 
that men and animals took refuge on the 
tops of the mountains, which remained 
dry while the plains were inundated. 

‘2. Let us next suppose, that, al- 
though the deluge was strictly universal, 
vet the mode in which individual men 
and animals escaped was not in a ship 
-pecially built for the purpose by reason 
of a Divine revelation, but in a ship which 
(like many other ships) had been acci- 


dentally built in the ordinary course of 


war or traffic. Now what will be the re- 
sult of this supposition? I[t will, I ap- 
orehend, be the following. 

“If one family thus escaped, there is 
no assignable reason why many other fa- 
taHies might not equally have escaped. 
Hence, under such circumstances, though 
tradition would have made a ship the me- 
dium of preservation, it would have told 
the thousand escapes in a thousand dif- 
ferent manners. 


‘** But this is not the fact. In every 
quarter of the globe, the matter is related 
with surprizing uniformity. We are in- 
variably told, not that many families, but 
that a single family alone, escaped ; that 
this family consisted of eight persons ; 
that the head was the father of three 
sons; and that from these three sons de- 
scended all the nations of the present 
world. It is true indeed, that, with a 
not unnatural vanity, every people has 
delighted to claim the father of the pre- 
served family as their own peculiar coun- 
tryman, and to place the appulse of the 
ship upon some lofty mountain in their 
own peculiar territory: but still, in the 
fact that only a single family were sa- 
ved, all nations agree; and the palpa- 
ble circumstance, that the East was the 
cradle of mankind and the centre whence 
every postdiluvian emigration took place, 
clearly demonstrates that the ship can on- 
ly have come to land in the continent ot 
Asia. 

‘‘ | may add, that the supposition be. 
fore us does not at all account for a matter 
which involves no slight degree of difti- 
culty. 

‘The progenitors of the ptesent exist- 
ing birds and beasts must have been pre 
served from the general deluge, as well as 
the ancestors of the present existing race 
of mankind. Now the testimony of his- 
tory and the researches of geology agree 
in declaring, that the deluge was not more 
a great than a sudden revolution. Ifthen 
man received no warning from Heaven of 
its approach, and if he merely fled to such 
ships as had previously and accidentally 
been constructed ; how happened it, that 
the various genera of birds and beasts and 
reptiles, which are now in actual existence, 
were preserved noless thanman? Is it 
likely, that there would be a curious re- 
search after land-animals and a painful en- 
deavour to take alive the several tribes ot 
birds which wing their airy way through 
the midst of heaven, while the waters 
were rapidly rising and threatening imme- 
diate destruction? Or, if any such ex- 
traordinary efforts should have been made, 
is it possible that they could have been 
crowned with success ? Nay, even grant- 
ing the rise of the waters to have been 
gradual, even granting it to have afforded 
sufficient time to catch every variety of 
animals; would man, if left to himselt, 
have been anxious to preserve noxious crea- 
tures! Would he have painfully saved 
the lion, the tiger, the bear, the serpent ? 
Would he have been careful to preserve 
those many smaller animals; which,thoug): 
not formidable to him as combatants, ar 











troublesome or destructive to his proper- 
ty, and which therefore he now incessant- 
ly labours to exterminate? The present 
supposition is clearly quite insufficient to 
account for the fact of the existence of an- 
imals as they now exist, notwithstanding 
the certain occurrence of the deluge at a 
comparatively recent per iod. Their pro- 
genitors could not have been collected to- 
gether i in order to embarkation, without a 
previous knowledge of the approaching 
tlood on the part of their collector. But 
this previous knowledge he could not have 
had, save by a divine communication. 
Therefore a Divine communication must 
have taken place: otherwise, the progeni 
tors of our present birds and beasts and 
reptiles could not have been preserved.” 
pp. 69—74. 


In the fourth section, Mr. Faber 
considers “ the difficulties attendant 
on infidelity, in regard to actually 
accomplished prophecy,” and se- 
lects, as greatly to his purpose, the 
prediction of Moses concerning the 
future condition of the Jews. The 
exact accomplishment of this proph- 
ecy he points out in no less than nine 
striking particulars, and contends, 
that, since its accordance with fact 

cannot be disputed by our adversa- 
ries, it proves the Divine inspiration 
of Moses, and consequently the Di- 
vine origin of the Bible. He obvi- 
ates the ‘only two objections to which 
he conceives his argument liable, by 
shewing that the ‘fulfilment of the 
prediction can be accounted for, nei- 
ther on the supposition of mere po- 
litical sagacity on the part of the 
Jewish Lawgiver, nor on that of a 
lucky accident, similar to a suppos- 
ed prediction of the discovery of the 
American continent which occurs in 
the Medea of Seneca, and which 
was ranked by Collins above the 
clearest prophecies of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament. Mr. Faber shews the nul- 
lity of the passage considered as a 
prophecy ; and “ such being the 
plain state ‘of the case,” he observes, 
“the naked question to be consider- 
ed and answered is this; whether, 
under the circumstances which have 
been set forth, the man who admits, 
or the man who denies, the Divine 


Inspiration of the prophecy of Moses, 
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evinces the more blind and determi- 
ned credulity.” 

Phe fifth section is on “ the diffi- 
culties attendant on infidelity, ia re- 
gard to the facts, circumstances, and 
character of the Christian dispensa- 
tion.” In noticing the impossibility 
of accounting for the rise of Chris- 
tianity, on the supposition of impos- 
ture, Mr. Faber quotes the curious 
hypothesis of Volney ; which, how- 
ever, was nothis own, but was bor- 
rowed from M. Barigni, another 
French infidel. It is really a most 
singular specimen of * ludicrous cre- 
dulity,” if such credulity can ever be 
called Judicrous. 


“Mr. Volney gravely assures us, on 
the word of a philosopher emancipated 
from all vulgar prejudices iv favour of his- 
torical testimony, that the Divine Person- 
age, whom Christians, during the space of 
well nigh eighteen ccnturies, have igno- 
rantly revered as their crucified Redeem- 
er, is neither more nor less than the sun 
in the firmament; that the virgin Mary is 
one of the zodiacal signs, the conste ation 
Virgo to wit; and that Christ's crucifix- 
ion by Pontius Pilate and his resurrection 
from the dead on the third day are noth- 
ing more than the sun’s declension to the 
winter solstice and his subsequent return 
to the summer solstice, through the vivi- 
fying season of spring.”” p. 115 


What mathematical axiom, we 
would ask, can be considered secure 
from controversy, if an author, pro- 
fessing to write seriously, be at lib- 
erty to assume any wild unsupported 
conjecture, that may suit his pur- 
pose, in the face of historical testi- 
mony, the most ancient, and unex- 
ceptionable r Or, should such li- 
cence be admitted, what is to hin- 
der the next generation from dispu- 
ting the existence of Volney him- 
self, or contending, perhaps, that he 
was no human being, but an inhabi- 
tant of the moon, who came to us for 
the purpose of restoring some long 
lost * trumpery ” which he found in 
the paradise of fools ?>—-We only 
mean by this, to expose the absurdi- 
ty of such writers. Their impiety 
is a Circumstance far too awful to 
provoke a smile 
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The greater part of this section, 
proving the utter improbability of 
either imposture or enthusiasm in 
the founders of Christianity, is only 
a spirited recital of arguments which 
have grown old by use, yet without 
becoming threadbare, or losing any 
of their original weight and sub- 
stance. We however present our 
readers with Mr. Faber’s remarks 
on the case of the traitor Judas, the 
argument resulting from whose con- 
dnet we never saw placed ina stron- 
ger or more striking light. 

* With respect to Judas, he is mention- 
ed at an early period of the history, as be- 
ing one of those twelve select disciple’, to 
whom Christ added as associates seventy 
other persons of an inferior rank and au- 
thority,and whom he sent out for the pur- 
pose of announcing to the house of Isracl 
the near approach of his kingdom. These, 
having travelled from city to city, and 
having met with great success in the dis- 
charge of their commission, returned to 
him, we are told, with joy, on account of 
the prosperous issue of their undertaking. 
{mong them, of course, was Judas: and 
the whole of his conduct seems to have 
given general satisfaction; for we find 
him afterwards acting the part of treasu- 
rer to the infant community ; a circum- 
stance, which implies that he was reck- 
oned a man worthy of entire confidence. 
Such being the case, we cannot reasona- 
bly doubt, that, whatever might be the 
true nature and object of the scheme con- 
trived and carrying on by Christ and bis 
twelve principal followers, Judas must 
have been thoroughly acquainted with it: 
that is to say, if the whole party were on 
cood grounds fully persuaded that Christ 
was indeed a prophet sent from God, Ju- 
das must have known the universal belief 
and opinion; and, on the other hand, if 
they were conscious joint accomplices in 
the propagation of what was hoped might 
prove a lucrative imposture, Judas could 
not but lave been im the secret. 

“This man, instigated partly by the 
love of money, partly by disappointed am- 
bition, and partly (it should seem) by an- 
ver on account of his having been openly 
denounced as a traitor in the presence of 
his fellows, agreed with the chief priests, 
for the sum of thirty picces of silver, to 
betray his master into their hands. The 
money was paid: and Judas duly execu- 
ted his detestatle purpose. Christ was ar- 


prehended: and, after having been sub- 
jected to the forms of a mock trial, was 
ignominiously put to death. 

“Under such circumstances, if Chris- 
tianity had been an imposture, what would 
have been the obvious and natural proce- 
dure of Judas’ As one of the accompli- 
ces, he must have known that it was an 
imposture. Hence, as a deserter from 
the scheme, at the same time that he be- 
trayed its Author, or at all events after 
the death of its Author, he would have un- 
folded the entire project to his employ- 
ers. His evidence would have been of 
the very last importance : for how could 
an imposture be more completely detect- 
ed and exposed, than by the voluntary 
confession of an accomplice ? To the high 
priests, therefore, such an instrument 
would plainly have been of incalculable 
value: for his evidence would at once 
have laid open all the hidden wheels of a 
hated fraud, and would heve fully justifi- 
ed the proceedings of the Jewish rulers 
both tothe people at large and to their 
own consciences in particular. Nor would 
his confession have been more desirable 
to the priests, than beneficial to himself 
The character of an informer and a be- 
trayer is always odious. Yet, if Judas had 
appeared as the repentant and conscien- 
tious revealer of anefarious fraud, through 
which an impostor was to be impiously 
palmed upon the nation as their promised 
Messiah; his hencst treachery might not 
only have been pardoned, but would even 
have assumed the venerable aspect of 
zealous sanctity. On every account, in 
short, we may be morally sure, that, it 
any imposture had been carrying on, Ju- 
das must have known it, and would have 
openly revealed it. 

‘His evidence, however, was at no 
time brought forward by the Jewish rulers 
He appeared not on the trial of Christ, 
when his confession would have been so 
naturally and fitly produced in full court 
He is mentioned not subsequent to the tri- 
al as having left such a confession on rec- 
ord. False witnesses were anxiously 
sought after, in order that there might be 
some decent plea for the condemnation of 
the alleged impostor; and two at length 
were found, who testified to his having 
said, ‘I ain able to destroy the teinple of 
God, and to build it jp three days :’ but, 
respecting the all important and decisive 
evidence of the penitent accomplice Judas, 
we hear not a syllable. For some reason 
or another, the nan who most especially 
could have thrown a full and distinet light 
upon ihe dark fraud in which’ he himself 
had been actively engaged, is never once 
produced. In ail their anxiety to find 











proper witnesses, the high priests, it ap- 
pears, most unaccountably never once 
thought of summoning their useful instru- 
ment Judas. This wretched tool, stung 
by remorse, afterwards hanged himself ; 
but the suicide had not been committed, 
when Christ was brought before the 
council ; he did the deed, only when he 
saw that his Master was condemned. 
Hence his inopportune death cannot be 
alleged as the reason of his non-appear- 
unce upon the trial. Why then was he 
not brought forward as an evidence, that 
Christ was an impostor, and that his new 
religion was a cheat’ Clearly because he 
had no such testumony to give ; which yet 
he must have had, if the Gospel had been 
a well-known fraud. Instead of adven- 
turing any impeachment of his Master’s 
character, when he restored to his em- 
ployers the wages of iniquity, he openly 
confessed his own guilt aud his Lord’s in- 
tegrity : ‘1 have sinned in that I have be- 
trayed the innocent blood.’ Here we have 
the solution of the otherwise inexplicable 
circuinstance, that the evidence ot Judas, 
as to Christ being an impostor and Chris- 
tianity a cheat, has at no time been pro- 
duced: neither on the trial, which would 
doubtless have been the most approprjate 
season ; nor after the trial, which might 
happily have supplied the defect occasion- 
ed by an unfortunate inadvertence on the 
part of the managers.”’ pp. 178—182. 


We pass on to the sixth section. 
Here our author exposes with much 
ability the difficulties that encumber 
infidelity, in accounting for the rapid 
and extensive propagation of the 
Gospel during the first ages, and 
carefully criticises the five reasons 
which Gibbon has assigned, and 
which he deemed sufficient to ac- 
count for all that was extraordinary, 
without resorting to the belief of su- 
pernatural agency. The following 
is a specimen of Mr. Faber’s mode 
of disarming his antagonist. The 
ironical manner, if not supported by 
weight of argument. often degene- 
rates into mere flippancy ; but 
here, in Mr. Faber’s hands, it serves 
to sharper the edge of a powerful 
weapon. 


‘**When the promise of eternal bap- 
piness,’ says Mr. Gibbon, ‘ was peoposed 
to mankind, on condition of adopting the 
faith and observing the precepts of the 
Curist. Opeerv. No. 275. 
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Gospel, it is no wonder, that so advan 
tageous an offer should have been accept. 
ed by great numbers of every religion, of 
every rank, and of every province in the 
Roman Empire.’ 

‘I wish not to be captious: but of this 
conclusion | can no more see the validity, 
than I could discern the cogency of his 
first reason. That man should readily 
embrace an advantageous offer, when sat- 
isfied that the propounders of it could 
make it good, I can easily conceive and 
understand : but, why great numbers of 
every religion, of every rank, and of ev- 
ery province in the Roman empire, should 
be eager to embrace such an offer, unless 
they had some reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving the certainty of its completion, 1 
must own myself quite unable to compre- 
hend. Now, on Mr. Gibbon’s principles, 
what were these grounds of assured be. 
lief? By dint of sheer obstinacy and in- 
tolerant zeal, it seems the primitive Chris- 
tians teized the reluctant pagans into a 
full admission of their religious opinions: 
and, when once this matter was effected 
(which the historian thinks so easy, that 
he fearlessly lays it down as his first rea- 
son of the success of Christianity,) the 
world was prepared, without any further 
evidence, to believe every syllable which 
their pertinacious instructors might please 
to teach them respecting a future state 

‘* Under circumstances so replete with 
conviction, it is no wonder, thinks Mr 
Gibbon, that thousands upon thousands 
of every rank, age, temper, religion, and 
province, should become eager and satis 
fied proselytes : it is no wonder, that, afte: 
having first undergone the process of be 
ing harassed by importunity into a com 
plete acquiescence in the opinions of their 
new teachers, they should next be fully 
prepared to believe every thing respecting 
the invisible world which their obstinate 
preceptors might choose to tell them. 

“In truth, it is no wonder, that those. 
who could be induced through the opera- 
tion of mere importunity to é¢mbrace a re 
ligion which forthwith exposed them to 
obloquy and persecution, should, without 
auv further hesitation, though without a 
shadow of evidenc®, assent to the naked 
dogmata of theit masters in regard to a 
future state. The first step in the jour- 
ney is every thing. Let that only be ta 
ken, and «he remainder of their mental 
progress is perfectly easy.”” pp. 198—200 


The latter part of this section 
will afford relief to the pious reader, 
by bringing him in centact with 
sentiments far more familiar and 
congenial to hts thoughts than are 
92 
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those hard, and (we had almost 
said) half-profane, suppositions 
which the advocate of the Gospel 
is under the necessity of making, in 
order to obviate the reasonings of 
Infidelity. Mr. Faber here shews, 
that “the success of the early 
preachers of the Gospel was owing 
to two causes; the powerful opera- 
tion of God’s Spirit upon the hearts 
of those who were addressed, and 
the evidence afforded to their un- 
derstandings, by ahe frequent per- 
formance of miracles.” It has 
been too common for Christian 
writers to lay an undue stress upon 
the last of these causes, to the ex- 
clusion or oversight of the former. 
Engaged in considering the visible 
agency of a Divine power, they have 
been too apt to overlook that other 
branch ofits operation, which, though 
* invisible to mortal sight,” was the 
main spring of the whole moral re- 
volution ; we mean the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, without which the 
most stupendous miracles would have 
been wrought in vain. 

We know, indeed, that the Holy 
Spirit’s influence is not an argument 
which can be expected to have 
weight with the sceptic or the un- 
believer. But should it therefore be 
lett wholly without notice, even in 
contending with the enemies of the 
Gospei; We think not; for, though 
miracles are the proper proof of the 
divinity of that scriptural doctrine, 
as of every other, yet we may 
fairly ask the intelligent sceptic 
who has some knowledge of human 
nature, whether he thinks that the 
mere performance of an outward 
miracle would generally prove eflec- 
tual in bringing about a total change 
of views, principles, habits, and cha- 
racter, without the co-operation of a 
Divine power, to influence the will 
and affections, and to send home 


the light of the understanding with. 


warmth and energy to the heart. 

In his seventh section, our au- 
thor discusses “ the difficulties at- 
tendant on infidelity in regard to 
the internal evidence of Christi- 





[Nov. 


anity.” Here, after drawing a pic- 
ture of the genuine spirit of the 
Gospel, and bringing into contrast 
with it the Scandinavian superstition 
of Odin, the Arabic theology of Mo- 
hammed, the imposture of Alexan- 
der of Pontus, and the religious sys- 
tem of Hindostan, all acknowledged 
forgeries and delusions, he embodies 
his argument io the following short 
passage, which must be our last quo- 
tation from this work. 


‘‘ What then is the result of the pre 
ceding comparison, which has been insti- 
tuted, between Christianity on the one 
hand, and certain acknowledged impos- 
tures on the other hand? The result is 
this : 

‘“‘ If the characteristics of those impos- 
tures form the internal evidence, that they 
are indeed nothing better than base and 
imterested fabrications ; then the cnarac- 
teristics of Christianity, being of a direct. 
ly opposite description, must needs form 
a strong internal evidence, that it is in 
truth a religion sent down from God : and 
by parity of reasoning, the more forcibly 
one set of characteristics evince imposture, 
the more forcibly also must the other set 
of characteristics evince genuineness.— 
For direct opposites cannot bring out the 
same conclusion. Whence, if the char- 
acteristics of Paganism and Mohamme- 
dism bring out the conclusion of fraud, the 
opposite characteristics of Christianity 
cannot but bring out the opposite conclu- 
sions of truth. The infidel, however, has 
persuaded himself, that direct opposites 
may bring out the same conclusion ; for 
he deems Paganism, Mohammedisin, and 
Christianity, to be alike impostures. Can 
he be acquitted of illogical reasoning and 
blind credulity 7?” p. 267. 


We now take our leave of the 
three pious and able authors, whose 
works we have been noticing, with 
many thanks for the instruction and 
entertainment we have derived from 
their perusal. We hope to fall into 
their company again and again, and 
to have the pleasure of introducing 
them to our readers. Books like 
theirs are the proper aliment of 
the mind. Our classical readers wiil 
readily perceive that we allude to 
that fine passage of Cicero, in which 
he enumerates the advantages of a 
taste for good reading; and, if his 
remarks be true with regard te 
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useful reading which relates only to 
the present world, still more are they 
applicable to that ‘kind of study from 
which he, with all his mental powers 
and preeminence, was uohappily 
shut out, which passes beyond “ this 
visible diurnal sphere,” and tends to 
nourish the soul to eternal life. 


_—- — -- 


Family Prayers for every Day in 
the Week, selected from various 
Portions of the Holy Bible, with 
References ; to which are added, 
a few Prayers for Persons in 
private, and fourteen original 
Hymns. Svo. Hatchard and Son. 


To a needy, helpless creature, in 
a world of sin and imisery, expe- 
riencing various wants and desires, 
and exposed to innumerable dangers 
and fears, nothing, surely, next to 
the inspired record of salvation, 
can be more serviceable than those 
guides to devotion, which either 
teach us to pray, or assist us in our 
addresses to the Throne of Grace. 
The majority of the domestic altars 
(now, we are happy to say, erected 
in many a family throughout this 
kingdom) attest the truth of this ob- 
servation, where the hearts and lips 
of thousands daily pour forth their 
sacred homage, assisted by means 
of such devout and useful composi- 
tions. 

It is desirable that the public 
should be made acquainted with any 
new work, which is capable of al- 
fording assistance in family worship, 
or ef consoling and invigorating the 
Christian in private ; especially as 
variety is in some measure essential 
to this usefulness. It is perhaps 
not so much a form of prayer that 
is in danger of becoming dull and 
heartless, as the constant recurrence 
of the same ferm ; and it is particu- 
larly in this point of view, that we 
wish to draw the attention of our rea- 
ders to the pious and scriptural little 
volume now before us. 

In Henry’s Guide to Prayer, and 
similar publications, texts on the 
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same subject are drawn from all 
parts ef the Bible, and arranged 
ender their proper heads, forming 
an admirable assistance to private 
devotion, but less suited, perhaps, 
for family prayer. The author of 
the work now under consideration 
has adopted a different mode of 
Scripture selection: an extended 
portion of sacred writ has been 
taken; and from thence verses suit- 
able to acts of adoration, petition, 
and devotion, have been interwoven 
to form prayers, the words them- 
selves of Scripture being retained. 
This plan is highly useful and in- 
teresting in the consecutive perusal 
of Scripture, turning the chief parti- 
culars of the passage into a petition- 
ary form; but it is liable to an ob- 
jeetion—an objection from which 
the taste and judgment of our author 
have not been wholly able to relieve 
the present volume,—of making the 
prayers too desultory. Writers of 
prayers, as well as sermons, would 
do well to remember and apply the 
following observations of Mr. Sim- 
eon, in the preface to his “ Skele- 
tons” 

“ There is one caution,” says 
Mr. Simeon, “ which requires pecu- 
liar attention. In the skeletons, 
many passages of the holy Scrip- 
tures are quoted, partly for the con- 
viction of the reader’s wn mind, 
and partly to furnish him with the 
proper materials for confirming 
his word. These passages, if they 
were all formally quoted, would 
make the sermon a mere rhapsody ; 
a string of texts, that could not fail 
to weary and disgust the audience. 
But if they be glanced at, if the 
proper parts only be selected, and 
interwoven with the writer’s own 
language, they will give a richness 
and variety to the discourse, at the 
same time that they will be pecu- 
liarly grateful to those who delight 
in the word of God. ‘There is, how- 
ever, another extreme, which would 
be no less pernicious: if no passages 
be formally adduced, many parts 
of the discourse will appear to want 
confirmation. The proper medium 
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seems to be, to quote them express- 
Jy, when there is reason to appre- 
hend that any doubt is entertained 
respecting the truth that is insisted 
on, or where the citing of them will 
give peculiar weight to the point in 
band: in all other places, the 
language of Scripture should be 
used rather to enrich and adorn our 
own.” 

- The volume before us contains 
family prayers, for morning and 
evening, being one week ; with afew 
accasional ones for the closet, and 
fourteen original hymns. 

The prayers for the Sabbath are 
taken principally from Isaiah ; those 
for Monday in the morning, from 
St. Matthew ; in the evening, from 
the Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
so on, throughout the fourteen 
prayers for the use of the family. 
The portion of Holy Writ from 
which they have been chosen, is 
mentioned at the head of the prayer ; 
and the references to each chapter 
and verse are marked in the margin 
of the page: other passages of Scrip- 
ture, occasionally introduced, are 
marked at the bottom of the page. 
The private prayers, though drawn 
up in the same manner, wholly from 
Scripture, and in Scripture words, 
differ in not being so much confined 
to one part of the Bible, but are 
drawn indiscriminately from its pa- 
ges, the references being marked in 
the margin as in the others. 

It is but just to our author to say, 
that these prayers are so truly scrip- 
tural, not partially selected, but va- 
rious as the matter of the Bible, 
that there is no denomination of 
Christians who acknowledge the 
word of God, and bow to its au- 
thority, that can have any scruple 
from their more peculiar opinions 
in using these prayers. Resembling 
in this respect, the divine form which 
our blessed Lord gave to his disci- 
ples, Churchmen and Dissenters, 
Calvinists and Arminians, meeting 
together, may, we think, unite in 
these prayers with unwounded fee}- 
ings and some warmth of devotion ; 


for they will find in them, what is 
equally dear to all, the pure word of 
God, with fervent supplications that 
their souls may be made confurma- 
ble to its precepts. 

We will now give a few quota- 
tions from the prayers themselves, 
appending to them here and there a 
note, which may be of service in re- 
vising the work for another edition, 
as well as in suggesting some Consid- 
erations which are too apt to be neg- 
lected in devotional compositions. 


‘Merciful God! we plead Thy precious’ 
word of encouragement, that though our 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool. O then, soften, we 
pray Thee, our hard and guilty hearts 
Let us no longer refuse and rebel, but be 
willing and obedient, to follow the path 
that leadeth unto eternal life. Wash us, 
and make us clean in that fountain open 
for sin and for uncleanness. May we put 
away the evil of our doings from betore 
Thee. May we cease to do evil, learn to 
do well. May the loftiness of man be 
bowed down, and the haughtiness of men 
be made low, that the Lord alone may be 
exalted on this dayt.’’ pp. 3, 4. 

“O God, though Thou mayest justly 
be angry with us, miserable sinners, yet 
for Christ’s sake let Thine anger be turned 
away from us, and comfort us, we pray 
Thee, with heavenly comfort. Enable us 
with joy to draw water out of the wells of 
salvation{, to trust in Thee, and not be 





*We could wish that expressions of 
this sort were avoided in prayer. True, 
we read that “ the word of the Lord was 
precious in those days ;” but precious in 
that passage means of rare occurrence, 
and not endeared or valuable. And even 
if the epithet were directly applied in our 
authorized translation, it would not al- 
ways reconcile us to the use of it in mod- 
ern language, except as an express quota- 
tion. We objectto the phrase “ precious 
Christ,’’ &c. as used by some Christians, 
though we can most cordially adopt the 
language of St. Peter: ‘‘ To them that 
believe he is precious.” 

t This last petition, appended to the 
foregoing, furnishes an example of the 
necessity of guarding against that desulto- 
riness which is incident to prayers formed 
on the present model. There is not suffi- 
cient connexion to warrant juxta-position. 

t Would it not be generally preferable 
in family prayers to give the idea rather 
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afraid. O Thou Holy One of Israel, our 
Strength, our Song, our Salvation! we 
would praise Thee, we would sing unto 
Thee, we would exalt Thy name ; for 

Thou bast done wonderful things in the 
earth, Thy counsels of old are taithfulness 
and truth. Thou art a strength to the 
poor, astrength to the needy in his dis- 
tress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat. O may our minds be more 
and more stayed on Thee, for Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace who trusteth in 
Thee. O Lord our God, other lords be- 
side Thee have had dominion over us, but 
henceforward let the chief desire of our 
souls be to Thy name, and to the remem- 
brance of Thee; yea, with our souls may 
we desire Thee in the night; with our 
spirits may we seek Thee early. May we 
trust in Thee for ever, for in the Lord Je- 
hovah we have everlasting strength.”” pp. 
7, 8. 

‘*O God, Thou knowest” that the natu- 
ral man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness to 
him; neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned. Give unto 
us therefore, we beseech Thee, the light 
of Thy Holy Spirit, thatwe muy be ena- 
bled to receive Christ Jesus into our hearts 
as our wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption. It is 
written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 


neither hath it entered into the heart of 


man, the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love and wait for Him. O 
reveal them to us by the Spirit; may Thy 
love be shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost; yea, may they be directed 








than verbally adopt the orientalism, in pe- 
titions of this kind? Let our author de- 
mand of an illiterate servant what was 
meant in the prayer by asking ‘“‘ to be en- 
abled to draw water out of the wells of sal- 

vation.”’ The literal allusion is to tanks 
used for the supply of a besieged garri- 
son; and every Christian will form a gen- 
eral idea of its spiritual import when ap- 
propriately introduced ; but the language 
of prayer cannot be too simple. 

* The habit of making prayer a vehicle 
for the exposition of doctrines is not, we 
think, consistent with devotional simplici- 
ty; and least of all in the shape of an ap- 
peal to God, ‘ Thou knowest.” Our re- 
formers would have worded the passage 
in question in something like the followmg 
form: ‘‘ O God, forasmuch as the natural 
man receiveth not,” &c.; “ give unto us 
we beseech Thee,” &c. This would be 
unobjectionable. 
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into the love of God, and into the patient 
waiting for Christ ; and having these pre 
cious promises, may we cleanse ourselves 
trom ail filthiness of flesh and spirit, per 
fecting holiness in the fear of God. Give 
unto us that godly sorrow for sin, which 
worketh repentance to salvation vot to be 
repented of. May we be washed and sanc 
tified and justified j in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God. Fill 
us with a holy dread of oifending Thee 
We are bought with a price,—U how great 
a price” —the prec ious blood of the E ter- 
nal Son of God: theretore may we seek 
to glorify God, in our body and in our 
spirit which are God's. May we be tem- 
perate in all things, keeping under the 
body, and bringing it into subjection, lest 
the enemy of souls should prevail against 
us. pp. 14, 15. 

“QO may we be justified by faith, and 
have peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. But, O Heavenly Father! 
we are miserable sinners! Be mercitul, O 
be merciful unto us! Let grace, purchas- 
ed for us by the blood of Christ, abound to- 
wards us, in the forgiveness of all our sins 
We knowt that the wages of sin is death, 
and yet how frequently have we yielded 
our members servants to iniquity unto in- 
iquity. We know thatthe commandment 
is holy and just and good ; but, alas! we 
find within us, that when we would do 
good, evil is present with us. In us, that 
is in our flesh, dwelleth no good thing ; 
what we would that we do not, but what 
we hate that we do. If after the inner 
man we delight in the law of God, vet we 
see another law in our members, warring 
against the law of our mind, and bringing 
us into captivity to the law of sin. 

“O Saviour, Lord God Almighty ! de- 
liver us from the body of this death. Graft 
us into Thyself, for there is no condemna- 
tion to them which are in Christ Jesus 
Take from us that carnal mind which is 
death, and give us that spiritual mind 


* Exclamations are not becoming in an 
address to the Almighty. The Lord's 
Prayer is an admirable model in this, as 
in all other respects, and the formularies 
of the Church of England are moulded on 
the same plan. We do not, however, mean 
that aspirations ought never to be employ 
ed. 

t What are called “ preaching prayers” 
should be avoided. We are not to te!! 
the Omniscient what we know, but to con 
fess what we feel, andto implore what we 
need. 
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which is life and peace. Yea, may the 
Spirit of Christ dwell within us.” pp. 28, 
29. 


The fourteen origival hymns are 
written on a similar plan with the 
prayers. A text is placed at the head 
agreeing with their subject 5 and re- 
ferences are made to Scripture, to au- 
thorize the sentiments and expres- 
sions contained in them. These lit- 
tle poems convey the idea of a tender 
and pure mind, depressed by much 
sorrow. The author indeed, con- 
scious of the melancholy that appears 
in many of them, has mentioned that 
they were written chiefly during a 
period of severe and protracted suf- 
fering. We can give only a single 
specimen of these compositions.— 

“HYMN VIII. 
“* When he was yet a great way off, his fa- 
father saw him, and had compassion.” 
Father! again in Jesu’s name we meet, 
And bow in penitence beneath Thy feet : 
Again to Thee our feeble voices raise, 
To sue for mercy, and to sing Thy praise. 
O we would bless Thee for Thy ceaseless 
care, . 
And alt Thy works from day to day de- 
clare: 
Is not our life with hourly merejes crown’'d! 
Does not Thine arm encircle us argund ? 
Alas! unworthy of Thy boundless love, 
Too oft our feet, from Thee, our Father, 
rove; 
But now, encouraged by Thy voice, we 
come, 
Returning sinners to a Father's home 
O by that Name, in whom all fulness 
dwells— 
0 by that Love, which every love excels— 


O by that Blood, so freely shed for sin, 
Open blest Mercy’s gate, and take us in.”’ 
p. 98. 


In looking over these prayers, we 
have thought them wanting in that 
most delightful part of worship, a 
spirit of praise and thanksgiving. 
The peculiar circumstances under 
which the whole of the volume ap- 
pears to have been composed, may 
well account for this defect. It is 
the offering of a mourner to.“ her 
fellow-travellers through this vale of 
tears.” But if they breathe not that 
lively spirit of rejoicing which some 
Christians are blessed with, there is 
no voice of querulous complaint, no 
sinking under discouragement: on 
the contrary, faith is always pressing 
forward in earnest entreaty for all the 
promises, the blessings, and the priv- 
ileges of the Gospel. 

We are indebted for this work to 
a female pen: and we understand 
that the respected author moves in 
the higher ranks of life. FEarnestly 
do we hope that she will derive an 
immediate recompence for time and 
attention so worthily employed, in 
the answer to herself of her highly 
spiritual petitions: and that her be- 
nevolent desire may be abundantly 
fulfilled by her little book becoming 
the means of leading the careless to 
prayer and a diligent seafch of the 
Scriptures, and proving a source ot 
consolation to the afflicted Christian 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 
PREPARING for publication :—Theodore, 
a Poem; by Mr. Campbell ;—Recollec- 
tions of Foreign Travel; by Sir E. Brydges. 

In the press:—A Manual of Family 
Prayers; by C. T. Blomfield, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Chester ;——Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer; by the Rev. Dr. Booker ; 
—The Proceedings of the Agricultural 
Society of Sumatra, with an Appendix, 
containing the Reports of the Education 


Committee and Bible Society ;—A Gaeli: 
Dictionary ; by Mr. Armstrong ;—-The 
History of the Pelham Administration ; by 
Archdeacon Coxe :—Suicide, and its An- 
tidotes ; by the Rev. S. Piggott. 


With a view to obtain correct data foi 
the formation of Friendly Societies, pre- 
miums were offered some time since by 
the Highland Society of Scotland for re- 
turns from those establishments; in conse- 











quence of which detailed information has 
been received, comprehending, from up- 
wards of seventy societies, the experience 
of at least 7,00¢ persons during fourteen 
years. ‘These returns indicate the annual 
average sickness to which an individual is 
liable at the different periods of life, as 
tollows :— 

Sickness in weeks, 


Age. with decimals. 
Dates Ge. 6 «ss « «ss Cee 
ef. ae 
me Ge 4B... 1 we eo « CSS 
OPO 6 cd ix wv ew ws EOS 
GO te @O...«.s..- 28666 
60 to FO. . oe ccna 5.0037 
Above 7 =" ‘16.5417 


The total average sickness experienced 
by a person who attains to the ave of 70, 
during the 50 years from 20 to 70 is 98 1-3 
weeks. 

Sir Everard Home, in the Croonian 
Lecture, read during the late sittings of 
the Royal Society, states, that among the 
insect tribe, the humble-bee has the largest 
brain in proportion to its size. In the 
moth, caterpillar, lobster, and earthworm, 
the structure of the brain and medullary 
substance is similar to that of the bee. In 
the garden-snail the brain is larger in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal than in 
the bee; but the bee is also furnished 
with ganglions, which is not the case with 
the snail. In all the variety of animals 
he examined, the brain forins a distinct 
organ, though, in some insects, scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. 

The Peaitentiary at Milbank, having 
proved very insalubrious, was lately fu- 
migated on a large scale to destroy any 
contagious miasmata which might be con- 
sidered to lurk within its walls. The fol- 
lowing is a mode of procuring the gas em- 
ployed on this occasion, aud which is the 
most efficacious in cases of contagious 
lever, namely—chiorine (oxy-imuriatic acid 
gas.) ‘Take one part, by weight, of com- 
mon salt (mturiate of soda,) one part, by 
weight, of oxyd of manganese, pound 
them together, and pour on them two 
parts of oil of vitrol (sulphuric acid,) and 
one of water. 

The essential matter of that powerful 
plant the Digitalis has lately been obtain- 
ed in so concentrated a state that a vrain, 
or less, is found siffficient to kill an animal 
of considerable size. 


FRANCE. 

A prospectus has been signed aud cir- 
culated by the heads of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Church at Paris, re- 
commending, in the strongest possible 
terms, the intended translation of Mr. 
Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. The 
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prospectus is too long for our insertion ; 
but we cannot refrain from expressing th: 
pleasure we feel in observing the charac 

ter both of the venerable author and his 
work, so highly and justly appreciated by 
our fellow-Protestants on the continent 
We trust it will have a very wide circula- 
tion among them, and espe cially among 
their clergy, to whom it is likely to prove 
ot elie. Me value. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences has 
proposed several premiums for the best 
essays on the following subjects, respec 
tively -—The progressive phenomena re- 
sulting from the action of the digestive 
organs on food; the density of liquids 
under pressure, and the heat evolved ; 
and the varieties of the human race 


AMERICA 


According to the report ® trom the 
custom-houses, it appears that the mupor- 
tation of books into the United States 
bears an extremely small proportion to the 
American editions. The imported books 
are the mere seed. It is estimated that 
between two and three millions of dollars’ 
worth of books are annually published in 
the United States. Literary property is 
held by an imperfect tenure: the induce. 
ment to take copy-rights is therefore 
inadequate ; yet there were 125 copy 

rights pure hased from January 182 2, to 
April 1828. Among the curiosities of 
American literature, may be mentioned 
the itinerant book-trade. There are more 
than 200 waggons which travel throug! 
the country laden with books 


AMERICAN ASYLUM FOR DEAP 
AND DUMB. 

The number of pupils from the com 

mencement of this institution to the pre 

sent time is 128, of whom 66 have left 


the asvlum, and 62 still remain. During 


the past year, the Directors have made an 
attempt at a considerable expense to in 
troduce mechanical employments among 
the pupils, upon a regular and systematic 
plan. Two neat and « ommodious brick 
workshops have been erected near the 
Asylum, and an ingenious and skilful me 
chanic has been employed to oversee this 
departinent of the institution. He resides 
with the pupils, in order to become tamil! 
iar with the language of signs, and to 
qualify himself to discharge in the best 
manner the duties of his station. Tools 
and other necessary accommodations have 
been provided ; andalthough the arrange 
ments are hardly yet completed, a con 
siderable number of the pupils are already 
ut work, learning various useful trades 
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THEOLOGY. 

The Bible Preacher, or Closet Com- 
panion for every Day inthe Year ; consist- 
ing of three hundred and sixty-five Out- 
lines of Sermons in a regular Series, from 
Genesis to Revelations ; with six complete 
Sermons, by the late Rev. H. Foster, 
M. A., with a Memoir of the Author ; 
by the Rev. 5. Piggott, A. M., in 1 vol. 

2mo. Qs. 


Morning Meditations; or a Series of 


Reflections on various Passages of Holy 
Scripture, and Scriptural Poetry. By the 
Author of “ Retrospect,” &c. 12mo. 4s. 

Sermons on the Fifty-first Psalm ? with 
others. By the Rev. J. Bull, M. A. 8vo. 
10s. 

Sermons for Young Persons in the 
Higher and Middle Classes of Society, 
from Bishop Dehon. Selected by the 
Rev. E. Beren, M. A. 12mo. 5s. 

Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ, 
in 3 vols. Svo. 

A farewell Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of Louth, by the Rev. R. 
Milne. Svo. Is. 

Sermon on the Duty of Family Prayer 


By C. T. Blomfield, D. D. Lord Bishop ot 


Chester. 
Three Sermons preached on occasion 
of his final Departure from Gloucester, by 


Henry Ryder, D. D., Lord Rishop of 


Litchfield and Coventry, late Lord Bishop 
of Gloucester. 
A Dissertation intended to explain, 


establish, and vindicate, the Doctrine of 


Election. By the Rev. W. Hamilton, 
D. D. 

The Moral Government of God in the 
Dispensation of the Gospel, vindicated, 
against the Rev. Dr. Hawker. By J. 
Birt. 

Masygllon’s Thoughts on Moral and Re- 
ligious Subjects, translated by the Rey. 
R. Morris. 

A Guide to the Lord’s Table. By the 
Rev. H. Belfrage, D. D. 6s. 


Instructions for young Communicants 
By the Rev. J. Barr. 

Four Editions of the New Testament 
beautifully printed, of the pocket size.— 

I. Greek, with the English on opposite 
pages. 

Il. Greek, with the Latin opposite. 

ll]. Latin, with the English opposite. 
IV. French, with the English opposite 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Outlines of a New Theory of the Earth. 
8vo. Qs. 

Selections from Humboldt, relating to 
Mexico. By J. Taylor, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Select Proverbs of all Nations. By T 
Fielding. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Natural History of the Bible. By 1 
M. Harris,D.D. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Naturalist’s Companion. 8vo 
12s. or 1. 1s. with coloured plates. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Publix 
General Acts pasged in 5 Geo. 1V. By 
T. W. Williams. 8vo. 9s. 

Columbia: its Present State. By Cot 
Francis Hall. 8vo. 7s. 

A Suminary View of America ; com- 
prising a Description of the Country, with 
Remarks on the People. By an English 
man. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Musicians, from the 
earliest ages to the present time. 2 vols 
8vo. 2s. 

The Life and Diary of Lieut. Col. John 
Blackader, of the Cameronian Regiment, 
and Deputy Governor of Stirling Castle 
By A. Crichton. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Self-Advancement; or, Extraordinary 
Transitions from Obscurity to Greatness 
7s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Painting. By W. Buchan 
an. 2vols. Svo. 26s. 

Observations on Corporal Punishment 
Imprisonment, and other Matters relating 
to the Royal Navy. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
C. V. Penrose. 

The Scottish Peasants; or the History 
of John M’Nair, and Robert Johnstone. 4s. 
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PARIS BIBLE SOCIETY. 
We have received the periodical bulletins 
of the Paris Bible Society up to a recent 
date, and should gladly translate and in- 
seTt various passages from their highly in- 
teresting contents. For the present, how- 
ever, we must content ourselves with a 
single article of some length, the report 
of Vice-Admiral Count Ver Huell, one 
of the Presidents of the Society, relative 
to hus mission to the British and Foreign 


Bible Socrety, at their last anniversary 


This document will exhibit to those of ow 
readers who have not had an opportunity 
of attending the anniversaries of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, a truly 
graphic sketch of those delightful and 
animated scenes. To such readers the 
account will appear the more interesting, 
from its embracing some minute and per- 
sonal allusions, which a foreigner could 
more properly indulge in than a friend 
and countryman. 

“Mr. President,—In order ta compl 
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with the wishes of the Committee, I will 
now give a succinct account of the hon- 
ourable mission with which it entrusted 
me to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in London. It would, however, 
have been more agreeable to me if tlic 
Committee would have been satisfied with 
the verbal report which I had the honour 
to make at its special meeting on Tuesday 
the 18th of May, and with forming an ab- 
stract of what it should deem important 
for insertion inthe monthly bulletin. 

“TT arrived in London on 
May, and went immediately to the Bible 
Society house to meet the Rev. Dr. Stein- 
kopft. He was not there ; but as soon as 
my name was mentioned, every person 
inthe office hastened to give me all the 
instructions I needed. From thence I 
went to Lord Teignmouth’s, to inform 
him of my arrival. His lordship received 
me with great cordiality and kindness, and 
expressed his satisfaction at my journey in 
order to be present at the public meeting 
of the Bible Society, which was to be 
held the next day, and ofiered to intro- 
duce me to it himself. In the afternoon, 
Dr. Steinkopf called upon me, and ex- 
pressed his interest in our Society with as 
much warmth as if he had been a mem- 
ber of it; and the regard which he feels 
for every thing connected with it, incliu- 
ed him to make me the kindest offers of 
assistance. 

‘* According to the invitation which I 
had received, I went the next day at eleven 
o'clock to the place where the public meet- 
mg was to be held. Being introduced by 
Lord Teignmouth, | was received with 
much consideration. When the noble 
president appeared, the whole assembly 
rose, and the applauses continued till he 
nad taken the chair: he placed ine at his 
right hand. 

* The meeting was opened with a 
speech by the venerable president ; who 
expressed in the most affecting manner the 
satisfaction which he felt at being present 
at the twentieth anniversary of a society 
which the Almighty had made the instru- 
ment of communicating the most valuable 
blessings. ‘This speech, which was heard 
with profound attention, excited the deep- 
est emotion. Lord Teignmouth request- 
ed the Rev. Mr. Brandram, the worthy 
successor of the late Mr. Owen in the 
office of secretary, to read an abstract of 
the Report of the exertions of the Society 
during the*past year. It exhibited to the 
public a statement of the good which the 
Bible Society bad effected, during so short 
aspace of time, and the rapid extension 
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of the Society in every part of the world 
—The meeting heard this report with 
the greatest attention: pleasure and in 
terest were depicted in every countenance 
1 will not attempt to give the slightest 
sketch of these labours ; I should fear lest 
I should weaken their effect by an analy- 
sis: the veport will soon be published ; 
and | am persuaded that its readers will 
participate in the impression it made upon 
me, and upon all who heard it. 

* ‘The number of copies of Bibles, cir- 
culated by the Society in the course of 
the voar amouwnis to 123,197, and of 
Testaments to 167,298 [his distribution 
has been grea’er than that of any forme: 
year. The receipts amount to 97,718¢ 
They exceed those of the preceding year 
by some hundreds of pounds. 

“The Earl of Harrowby, the Presi- 
dent of the King’s Piivy Council, deliv 
ered the first address, in a speech as ener- 
getic as eloquent, on a motion for printhhg 
the Report. This respectable minister of 
state dwelt upon the rapid progress of the 
institution, and represented to the assem 
bly what was reeently the situation of 
Ligtand, and what blessings accompanied 
her labours wherever the exertions of the 
Society had been able to penetrate, and 
also the salutary improvements which re 
sulted from them. The success of twenty 
years, he remarked, wonld appear tu pos 
terity rather to have been that of a whole 
century, according to the usual course ot 
human affairs. 

“Mr. Charles Grant, a member ot 
Parliament, and also of the King’s Privy 
Council, afterwards took up the same idea, 
and shewed with great eloquence that the 
rapid successes of the Bible Society are 
unparalled in history, and may induce 
future historians to imagine that in our 
public documents there is a mistake of a 
fizure, and that for twenty we must read 
two hundred years. This speech was re 
ceived with intense applause 

“The Earl of Roden followed this 
speaker, to second his motion. He parti 
cularly attracted the attention of the 
meeting by relating, that a man of the 
world, iminersed in the business and 
pleasures of life, being at Dublin, went 
trom curiosity to a meeting of the Bible 
Society : false shame induced him to sit 
down in a corner of the room, that he 
might not be recognized. What he heard 
struck him so much, that he said to him- 
self, —* If these things are true, and I do 
not follow them, [I am a lost man: my 
past life has been all wrong.’ He retarned 
home, began to read the Scriptures, and 
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became a zealous defender of Christianity. 
At the conclusion of this narrative, his 
lordship confessed, with the most noble 
candour and truly Christian humility, that 
it was his own history which he had just 
been relating; upon which unanimous 
applauses burst forth with a sort of traus- 
port, and were frequently repeated. The 
speaker himself was affected evento tears, 
and every eye beamed with emotion and 
pleasure. Profound silence followed these 
plaudits ; each individual seemed to look 
into himself, and to examine his own 
heart; and a long interval ensued before 
the speaker could resume his address. He 
concluded with a zealous exhortation to 
persevere in a work calculated to produce 
every where such great efiects. The Earl 
of Roden is one of the most distinguished 
Irish noblemen, young, and of a most 
noble deportment. He has served in the 
army, is a peer of the realm, and occupies 
a high situation at court. 

‘* Among the subsequent speakers, who 
all gave additional interest to a subject 
which appeared to be exhausted, many 
recalled the attention of the audience 
to the Bible Societies of France. Lord 
Bexley, Admiral Lord Gambier, and Sir 
George Rose, made it the principal sub- 
ject of their speeches; and, addressing 
themselves personally to me, they added 


to the testimony of their approbation of 


our exertions, and to their prayers for 
the prosperity of our Society, every thing 
which could attach additional value to the 
expression of their feelings, and which 
could render the mission with which I was 
honoured increasingly pleasant and dear 
tome. The whole assembly took part, by 
their decided marks of approbation, in the 
expressions of the sentiments of esteem, 
attachment, and brotherhood, of which 
the speakers made themselves successively 
the organs and interpreters. 

‘* Among other speakers, Mr. Guraey, 
a banker, of the sect of Quakers, anda 
brother of that comforter of the afilicted, 
Mrs. Fry, particularly distinguished him- 
self. He described withan overpowering 
warmth of feeling the advantages of Bible 
Associations, and the duty imposed upon 
every Christian of endeavouring to con- 
tribute to the propagation of Cliristianity. 
One would not have suspected, from the 
brilliancy of his eloquence, that he belongs 
to the Societyof Friends, who are generally 
very calm in their speech and deportment; 
but one might discover it by the profound 
conviction which animated him, and his 
great energy electrified the whole meet- 
ing 


* Another speaker, the Rev. Dr. Morri 
son, lately returned from China, attracted 
particular attention. He presented to the 
Society a copy of the Bible in the Chinese 
language, and made his son, a child of 
about ten years of age, hold this invalua- 
ble document. This important work is 
the fruit of the laborious industry of 
seventeen years, with his late learned 
friend Dr. Milne. He expressed ina very 
interesting speech his hope, that the celes- 
tial light of the Gospel would soon en- 
lighten the inhabitants of the immense 
regions where the Chinese language is 
spoken, and that we are approaching that 
period in which so many millions of men 
shall be drawn from that stupid idolatry 
in which the worship of their false gods 
still keeps them immersed. The meeting 
received this remarkable speech with the 
favour it deserved. 

‘“ After the second motion, the Presi- 
dent introduced me to the meeting ; to 
which J addressed a few words, which were 
received with loud plaudits, and accom. 
panied with marks of satisfaction which 
greatly affected me. Every person address, 
ed to me the most affectionate expressions, 
and seemed to wish to prove to me how 
closely they were attached by the ties of 
brotherhood to the Protestants of France. 
It seemed to me that we were considered 
by them as relations whom circumstances 
had long separated, and whom they were 
delighted again to mect. I felt myself in 
the bosom of one common family, in which 
national differences were absorbed in a 
united love to Him whom we adore with 
the same language of heart as our Lord 
and Saviour, I wish that all French Pro- 
testants could have been present, that they 
might have been convinced that, as Chris- 
tians, the English are truly our brothers. 

“The perfect union which prevailed 
throughout the whole spirit of the remarks 
of the different speakers struck me most 
pleasingly. The statesman, the man of 
business, the learned man, the clergyman, 
all spoke the same language : no sect, no 
differen e of situation was perceptible— 
Christianity appeared to me there in all its 
purity. I left the meeting with a heart full 
of gratitude to God for what I had seen 
and heard: my soul, heart, and mind. 
were filled with the consoling hope, that thi- 
large concourse of pious men, inspired on) 
by the love of their fellow-creatures, shal! 
one day find imitators in every place where 
the Saviour of the world is acknowledged 

‘*] was present three days afterward- 
at the annual meeting of an Auxiliary 
Society at Blackheath, of which Lord 
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Besley is President: it is composed of the 
United Associations of Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, and Blackheath. This meeting, 
likewise, was very numerously attended, 
and was to me not less remarkable than 
thut in London had beeu. There were 
many speakers, who all dwelt upon the 
satisfaction which they felt at seeing the 
Protestants of France also value the ad- 
vautages of Bible Associations. Begin- 
ning with their worthy president they all 
addressed me with interest and kindness ; 
and the whole audience applauded this 
manifestation of their sentiments. The 
same family traits of resemblance were 
exhibited in all their speeches, as in those 
in London, and with colours not less bril- 
liant. 

“The worthy Dr. Steinkopff, in parti- 
cular, made a speech in whieh his attach- 
ment towards the French Protesiauts 
shewed itself in the most attectionate ex- 
pressions. He forgot nothing that we 
have effected. He mentionedour Female 
Associations, and quoted any passages 
from the interesting productions which 
two ladies, members of the Cominittce of 
the Society, had recently published.— 
The whole Ladies’ Association of Wool- 
wich was present, and testified their lively 
satisfaction. Many of the speakers ex- 
pressed the:nselves with remarkable clo- 
quence, and especially with a degree of 
zeal, which indicated that their whole souls 
were excited by the sublime truths of the 
Gospel. [| retired from this meeting with 
the same impression of respect and of 
pleasure which | had carried from that of 
London. I shall ever retain a gratetul re- 
membrance ot it. 

“During my short stay in London, I 
saw several persons of high rank, who al! 
renewed in private the proofs of interest 
for the French Protestants, which had be- 
tore been shewn me at the public meeting. 
Uur learued colleague, M. Stapfer, from 
lis mission last year, had left the most 
honourable renembrance, and had ae- 
quired the highest degree of consideration 
in London. M. Kietfer was spoken of in 
the same manner, and the visit of M. le 
Baron de Stael, and that of the Rev M. 
Monod, the younger, are stil! recollected. 

“| examined minutely the general 
warehouse, if [ may so express myscif, of 
the holy Scriptures. Situated close to the 
bible Society house, this vast warehouse 
is composed of three stories filled up to the 
veiling with hundreds of thousands of the 
sacred Scriptures, in such numerous living 
languages of the earth, all classed m or- 
der and in their respective sizes. My mind 
was filled with astonishment, and I must 
<ay with admiration, in seeing this value 
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ble treasure ; and I could not avoid in mys 
heart blessing that great nation whic) 

governed by the most noble Christian 
philanthropy, thus labours from a little 
corner to promote the real civilization ot 
all the inhabitants of the globe. Neve) 
did Christianity appear to me more great 

more really dignified, than in this pions 
enterprize, in which true citizens of thy 
world labour with a degree of zeal which 
is above all praise, for the accomplish- 
ment of our Lord’s prediction, that his 
Gospel shall be known to all the inhabit- 
ants of the earth. I hope that this bright 
example will one day find imitators in ev 

ery part of the world, and that cre long 
we shall not limit our Biblical labours to 
France, but that we shall enlarge our 
sphere of action. and that the ties which 
now unite us to the grand and noble Brit 

ish and Foreign Bible Society, will ever 
hecome increasingly intimate by the bonds 
of Christianity. 

“TL was obliged to shorten my visit to 
London, on account of the sudden illness 
of iy son, who had accompanied me 
thither; but the object of my visit being 
attained, I hastened my return to the con, 
tinent, with the hope of having accom. 
piished your wishes.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 

We had occasion, ina former Number 
to advert to a General Order issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief, in reference to the 
distribution of Bibles and fracts inthe ar 
my; an order, as we humbly conceived 
not necessary for the purposes of military 
discipline, while it was likely to be highly 
injurious, by impeding the free circula 
tion of the Scriptures among the soldiers 
The proceedings of the Naval and milita- 
ry Bible Society being particularly affect- 
ed by the order, the Committee have been 
engaged in communications on the sub- 
ject, the result of which will appear from 
the following circular :— 

‘“ The Committee of the Naval and Mil- 
itary Bible Society having received nu- 
merous communications from the meim- 
bers, agents, and friends of the institution, 
requiring further information and explan 
ation relative to two General Orders re 
cently issued from the Horse Guards, 
which appear to them likely to affect ma 
terially the future operations of the Soci 
ety, feel called upon to afford such infor 
mation upon the subject, as may serve to 
shew to the members of the Society at 
large, as their constituents, that the Com- 
mittee have not been vnmindful of the m 
terests of the Society; and that their ut 
mo.t efforts have been, and will be, exert 
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ed to secure and maintain the great and 
simple object of the institution ; viz. the 
effectual supply of the Navy and Army 
with the holy Scriptures. 

* As soon as the Committee became ac- 
quainted with the order, No. 414, dated 
Isth May last, a special meeting was call- 
ed: and, asthe result of the discussion 
that took place, a letter was addressed to 
Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor, as 
Military Secretary to the Commander-in- 














































the Committee, which led to a deputation 
of the Society being received by the Duke 
of York onthe 24th June; when, as the 
consequence of that interview, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was pleased to issue the 
order, No. 417*, under that date; whereby 
the Society was again recognised in the 
public orders ofthe army, and the advau- 
tages obtained by the former order dated 
8th June, 1818, (repeated in the genera! 
regulations of the army of Ist January, 
1822,) were secured and renewed. 

** The Committee, however, have been 
since in communication with Sir Herbert 
faylor, through the medium of one of the 
members of the deputation, upon the va- 
» rious subjects whereon the sentiments of 
nis Roval Highness the Duke of York 
were expressed to the deputation which 
had the honour of waiting upon him on 
the 24th June: and as it appears that the 
Commander-in-Chiet has a decided objec- 
tion, in a military point of view, to the 
employment of regimental or other subor- 
dinate officers as agents in the distribution 
Pi of Bibles and Testaments, the Committee, 
) in deference to that objection, feel it to be 


ip) tuch officers as come under that denomi- 
i vation; trusting that in losing their valu- 
te 


the official channels of comnimnication 
with Commanding Officers and Chaplains, 
still sanctioned by His Royal Highness, 
an efficient distribution of the holy Scrip- 
tures in the army may yet be maintained ; 
and their constituents may be assured that 
the Committee are determined to make 
every exertion on their part, to further the 
crand object of the Soeiety in the manne! 

anctioned by authority. With that view 
yr letters have been addressed to the Chap- 
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ar lain-General, and to all officers comiaand- 
ip ing regiments and corps, offering ou t's 





~ The order No. 414 appeared to resivict 
ihe distribution of Bibles ta the army to 
chaplains; but the order No. 4t7explains 
the restriction not to be meant to apply to 
commanding officers, but only to revimen- 
ral and subordinate officers 
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Chief, stating the views and feelings of 


their duty to relinquish the active aid of 


tA able services, and availine themselves of 
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part of the Society the most cordial and 
eflicient co-operation in the distribution ot 
the Scriptures, under the sanction of the 
General Orders. 

‘The Committee, however, feel that 
they should not be duly performing the 
important duties cutrusted to them, were 
they to confine the distribution of the Word 
of God solely tothe channels opened under 
the sanction of official detail; but, with 
an anxious desire to avoid the slightest in- 
terference with military authorities and 
regulations, they intend, by means of civil 
agents at the different naval and military 
stations, to provide for the public sale of 
Bibles and Testaments, from depositories 
or shops so situated as to aflord the utmost 
facility to such individual sailors and sol. 
diers as may wish to become purciiasers at 
the reduced prices of the Society. 

** Having thus given a simple narrative 
of their proceedings under circumstances 
of peculiar delicacy and difficulty, and de 
veloped their intentions as to their future 
operations, tue Committee submit this 
statement to the liberal aud eandid consi- 
deration of the members of the Society in 
particular, and to their friends of the reli- 
cious public generally; with an assurance, 
that in the conduct of the affairs of the 
Society their best energies have been ex 
erted to maintain the integrity of the in 
stitution, without, on the one hand, dome 
any thing that could possibly be consider- 
ed or interpreted as acting in opposition 
to orders and regulations established by 
authority, for the maintenance of good 
order and military discipline ; or, on the 
other hand, restricting the operations and 
diminishing the utility of a Protestant 
Charitable Society, whose only and sim- 
ple object, for nearly halfa century, ha- 
been the ctreulation of the holy Scriptures 
without nete or comunent, in the British 
Navy and Army. 

‘“Tathe furtherance of these objecis 
andin the maintenance of these princi- 
ples, the Coinmittee teel that they shall 
carry with them tie countenance and sup- 
port of an enlightened Clivistian public ; 
and they now appeal to them for the only 
proof required of their approbation and 
senetion, viz. and mereased 
contributions io enable the Cemnunittee to 
THC 


additiona! 
ive ureent demands made and likely 


iG be Ade Wen the “Society. for supplies 


of the Fiat, Scriptures at and a- 
broad) asiiis manitfes:, that without eom- 
petentitnas, they will be deprived of the 
means Of civine ecflicieney to any of the 


home 


plans i contemplation, ¢ 
Gistribution of the holy s 
Navy and Army.’ 


. 
or the extended 


miemres in the 





EPISCOPAL COLLEGE IN OHIO 


With great pleasure we announce that 
ihe sum already contributed towards Bi- 
shop Chase’s truly important objects, of 
the nature of which our readers are ap- 
prised, amounts to upwards of five thou- 
sand guineas. Bishop Chase arrived in 
New-York on the 29th of August, and ar- 
rangements were immediately entered in- 
to with his diocese for holding the con- 
vention on the 3d of November. We may 
hope, therefore, that this venerable pre- 
late is before this time in the midst of his 
assembled flock, deliberating upon the 
best plan of carrying into eflect the benev- 
vlent objects which he bas so long had at 


heart, and which the zeal and liberality of 


his fellow-citizens in Great Britain have 
enabled him to commence under the most 
favourable auspices, and we doubt not 
with the abundant blessing of the great 
Author of every good and perfect gift. 
Contributions continue to be received at 
the banking-houses of Messrs. Hoare, 37, 
Fleet-street; Messrs. Hoare & Co. 62, 
Lombard-street ; and Messrs. Drummond, 
49, Charing-cross. 

We stated, in our Number for April, 
that the differences of opinion which had 
arisen in reference tothe respective claims 
of the general seminary at New-York, the 
Ohio college, and the proposed collegiate 
institution in Connecticut, had been mu- 
tually accommodated ; and we are happy 
to add, that this spirit of peace and fra- 
ternal union continues, so far at least as 
ihe parties connected with these institu- 
tions, and their best friends, are concern- 
ed; but not, it seems, as respects some 
lititious individual, who, through the or- 
gan of the British Critic in this country, 
has been striving once more to sow jeal- 
ousies and discords among brethren. Lest 
any of our readers who may happen to 
have seen the remarks iy the British Cri- 
tic should be inclined to attach to them 
any official importance, we think it but 
Justice to Bishop Hobart and Mr. Whea- 
ton, the two individuals authorised to re- 
ceive contributions for the general semi- 
nary and the Connecticut college, to state, 
that they have both most explicitly dis- 
claimed all privity to the obnoxious arti- 
ticle; and have written to the editor to 
insert their disclaimer, but their commu- 
nications have not been allowed to ap- 
pear; and neither the British Critic nor 
the Christian Remembrancecr, we are in- 
iormed, will admit even an advertisement 
to be inserted on their cover explanatory 
of Bishop Chase’s object. Such is genuine 
party-spirit! but happily in this instance 
it has not been effectual to its purpose; as 
appears by the munificent subscription 
above announced; and among the contri- 
Sutors to which we find the names of the 
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Archbi,hops of Canterbury and York, and 
ten other prelates, and a long list of noble 
men, clergymen,and other persons of highs 
consideration both in church and state 

Those of our readers who wish tor fui 
ther information on the subject, we rete 
to the ** Appeal” and the circular issued 
and signed by Loré Kenyon, Lord Gam 
bier, Dr. Gaskin, and Mr. Hoare, both 
of which have appeared in our current 
volume ; and also to two letters to Lord 
Kenyon, on the applications now making 
in behalf of the above-mentioned imstitu 
tions; and copies of which may be had 
gratuitously by any subscriber to either 
of the three institutions, on application to 
our publishers. 


EAST-INDIAN REGIMENTAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The benefits resulting from regunental 
schools are so numerous and impertant, 
that we feel the greatest satisfaction m 
recording notices of their advancement 
and utility. We copy the following from 
the Bombay Gazette. 

“The annual examination of the regi 
mental schools, took place on the first at 
May, with the European Regiment m 
Fort St. George, and the artillery at Ma 
toonga. At both the children were exa- 
mined in classes, and medals and prizes 
were given to the greatest proficients : 
some bouks were also distributed as re- 
wards to the most deserving of those men 
who had attended the school during the 
vear. ‘The whole made a very interesting 
appearance, and the examinations were 
carried on under the commanding officers 
and the chaplains ; the school of the Eu- 
ropean regunent was also honoured with 
the presence of the Commander-in-Chief, 
the principal! officers of the Stall, and the 
Archdeacon. ” 


PEMALE PROTECTION SOCIETY) 


Mrs. hry. and some other ladies, have 
formed a su iety to afford temporary re 
lief to females of good ciaracter, who 
may be destitute of employment. It more 
espe ially ofiers protection to young wo- 
men inthe following situations of life, who 
are capable of maintaining themselves, it 
employed :—Shop-women, teachers m 
schools, housekeepers, ladies’ maids, and 
servants generally, of unimpeachable « ha 
racter, if out of place. When it is com 
sidered that the first step in the career of 
the unfortunate females who trequent our 
streets, is often caused by the want of 
cinployment and its consequence pecunia- 
ry distress, the value of such an institu. 
tion must be obvious to every humane 
and Christian mind. 
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FOREIGN. 
Sparm.—France fas, it appeais, de- 
termined upon the gradual evacua- 
tion of this long agitated country, and 
a portion ofthe French troops are be- 
ginning already tobe recalled. After 
all the blood and treasure expended 
to enable Ferdinand to triuinph over 
the late constitution, he appears, vow 
that the time for leaving him to his 
owl resources is arriving, as utterly 
powerless as at the commencement of 
the invasion. Far trom devoting the 
favorable opportunity afforded him by 
the protection of bis French coufed- 
erates to the purpose of attaching 
his friends, conciliating his enemies, 
and Jaying a solid foundation, by wise 
and tiunely reforms, for the prosperity 
and well-founded popularity of his gov- 
ernment, he has contrived to disgust 
all parties by a course of coudnet the 
most despotic, supercilious, and imfat- 
nated. Should France teally leave 
Spain to itself, we see vo prospect: but 
a recurrence of those melancholy 

scenes which have marked the do- 
inestic history of that nation during 
several vears, and with the additional 
exasperation arising from the remen- 
brance of vad faith, violated premises, 
and tyrannical edicts. The wiser part 
of the French government must surely 
before this have deeply repented of 
their unwise and unjustiliable crusade 
in favour ofa priuce and a government 
so utterly unworthy of support, and 
so strangely incapable of learning any 
usefal lesson from past experience. 
Greece.—No intelligence of mo- 
ment has arrived from the scene of 
warfare between the Greeks and the 
Turks during the month. We shall 
avail ourselves of this blank, to lay be- 
fore our readers a few heads of in- 
formation respecting the general cha- 
racter, con tition, and prospects of the 
Greeks, abridged from an able expo- 
sition on the sulyect, contained ina 
report receniy preseuted to the Gieek 
Committee by Colonel Stanhope. 
In speaking of the Greek Church, 
the Colonel states, that the priest- 
hood, owing to tieir poverty, and the 
counteraction of the Mohaminedan 
relizion, do not possess that prepon- 
derating sway over their flocks which 
ts exercised in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries; but what power they have 
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has been zealously exerted in bringing 
about the restoration of their national 
liberties, They traversed the country 
anunating their flocks with .the love 
of liberty, and many of them even 
fighting inthe ranks of the insurge.ts. 
During the period of military service 
they are suspended from their eccle- 
siastical functions. Colonel Stanhope 
confirms the pleasing fact of the great 
anxiety of the clergy and the people 
to receive the Scriptures in their na- 
tive tongue. This, with the univer- 
sal adoption of education throughout 
the country, which we trust: will not 
long be wanting, will secure, we doub: 
not, both the possession and the 
perpetuity of their public inepen. 
dence and best welfare. The peas 
antry, Colonel Stanhope describes as 
possessing a large share of rustic vir- 
tues. Though within the sphere of 
Turkish oppression, they were beyoud 
the pale of its contamination, aud re- 
tains great simplicity, bravery, and 
Cignity of character. The populace 
in the towas are more degraded by 
the abject condition in’ which they 
have been held ; but are stl very 
susceptible of the influence of instruc- 
tion wherever it is bestowed, and form 
a promising soil for moral and re- 
ligious cuitivation. Many of the rich 
ev classes, obliged till lately to crouch 
to their oppressors, while they forded 
it over their poorer countrymen, ex 
hibit a large share of those vices 
which such a state of things ts caleu- 
lated to generate. Avarice, finesse, 
and in some districts open plundering, 
have been hitherto but too character- 
istic of Greek manners; for which 
the circumstances in which they have 
heen placed will but too well account. 
The resources of Greece are great, but 
mnexplored ; the Turks, bhuded by 
prejudice and passion, have veglect- 
ed the best interests of the country, 
ond obstructed its agriculture, manu 
fictnres, and other sources of  pro- 
ductive industry. The navy consists 
chiefly of merchant-brigs, to the num- 
ber of ahout eighty, which have bcen 
inaintained partly by private coutri- 
butions. The sailors are skillful and 
brave ; and though not a match for 
the combined Turkish fleet, in point 
of strength, have gained a mastery 
over it by their courage, and enter- 
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prising irregular tactics. The captains 
of the army, by their zeal and constan- 
cy, kept up the spirit of the people tll 
they succeeded in throwing off the yoke. 
They are hardy, simple, and intelligent, 
though hitherto uneducated; and the 
soldiers partake of their character. Co- 
lonel Stanhope concludes his report 
with av expression of his firm convic- 
tion that the struggle, however protrac- 
ted, must finally succeed, and that it will 
lead to an improvement in the condi- 
tion not only of Greece, but also of Asia. 
Fully concurring io this opinion, and 
anxious for so excellent a consumma- 
tion, we earnestly recommend the cause 
of this long oppressed people to the 
sympathies, the prayers, aud, where 
practicable, the pecaniary benevolence 
of our readers. 


DOMESTIC. 

By far the most important subject 
of domestic inielligence during the 
month, has been that of various pro- 
ceedings involving the cause of Pro- 
testantisin and Popery to which we 
shall now proceed to allude. 

The zealous exertions of the friends 
of scriptural instruction in Ireland, 
have, from the first, been more or 
less openly opposed by the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, as also by many 
of the laity under their influence ; 
but within the last few weeks that 
opposition has assumed a foun of 
open and even outrageous hostility. 
At various meetings of the members 
of Bible, Education, and Missionary 
Societies, Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen have tumultuously interrup- 
ted the proceedings, and in some in- 
stances (one in particular, when the 
Archbishap of ‘Tuam was in the chair) 
proceeded to gross outrages, expelling 
the chairman and dissolving the meet- 
ing by their clamours and violence. 
The anniversaries of charitable socie- 
ties, at which the friends of the msti- 
tution meet to transact the ordinary 
business of the day, being obviously 
hy proper Occasions for theological con- 
troversy, special meetings have been 
held for debating that leading point at 
issue between Papists and Protestants, 
—the universal right of the laity to 
possess and read the sacred Scriptures. 
At Carrick, a zealous debate took 
place at one of these conferences ; at 
Cork, the priests declined discussion ; 
it Carlow, on the second day, the 
meeting, was forcibly dispersed, the 
Protestant speakers with difficulty ma- 
king their escape from personal vio- 


lence. The Roman Catholics, in thei: 
turn, have also had meetings; and the 
result of their exertions is, that a fund, 
to a large amount, has been formed by 
the subscriptions of the members oj 
their community ; an azent has been 
appointed to manage their alfairs in 
London; and strong resolutions have 
been adopted to prevent the progress 
of Scriptural education and the cir- 
culation of the Bible among their mem- 
bers. We cannot look at all these 
proceedings without some degree of 
apprehension, from their immediate 
effect im exasperating the spirit of 
theological and national hostility, and 
possibly for a time impeding the pro- 
gress of those henetficial measures 
which are in train for the extension 
of education and Scriptural light among 
the long-neglecied people of Ireland 
Yet, in another respect, we venture to 
indulge better hopes. The cause ot 
Protestantisin we believe to be the 
cause of God and of the Bible, and we 
doubt not of its ultimate twiumph ove: 
the errors and superstitions of Popery 
Fyee discussion (we do not speak in 
reference to the expediency of public 
meetings for that purpose,) is ¢learly in 
its favour, and as clearly hostile to the 
system which the priesthood of Ireland 
are so zealous to uphold. We gathe: 
also, from the very circumstance ot 
this clamour, that the extension of edu 
cation and the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures have already begun to produce a 
considerable and most beneficial effect 
among the people ; an eilect of which 
the priests are fully sensible, and the 
progress of which they are anxious to 
iunpede, When we advert also to the 
scenes which preceded the Reforma 
tion, we fiud them so far at Jeast ana 
logous to those now passing in Ire 
laud, that they called the attention of 
the mass of the laity to the points in 
dispute, and thus secured that atten 
tion which is always useful to the 
cause of truth, and fatal to that of 
error. In proportion as it once come, 
to be understood and felt by the peo 
ple of Ireland, that their priests wish, 
to keep them in trammels, and to pre 
vent their judging for themselves, and 
that all the Protestants ask is that lib 
erty inthis respect should be conceded 
to them, we may hope that they will 
become anxious to ascertain their rights, 
and to use them. Increased education 
will also lead the more sensible of them 
to perceive that the system of force 
and intynidation employed by thei 
priests, is indicative of a cause which 
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cannot be protected by means of milder 
weapons. We are not, therefore, 
alarmed as to the ultimate issue of these 
proceedings, provided the friends of 
education and the Bible continue to act 
with the prudence, forbearance, and 
“meekness of wisdom,” which their 
momentous object demands and mer- 
its. They need to be “ wise as serpents,” 
and “ harmless as doves ;” and, above 
all, to guard against that party spirit, 
and those political and religious ani- 
mosities Which such a state of affairs is 
but too apt to generate or foster. 

We deeply regret, while we are ani- 
madverting upon the conduct of the 
Irish priesthood in restricting the dis- 
semination of the Scriptures, to be 
obliged to add, that even im some Pro- 
testant quarters there seems to be a 
latent dread of their too free circula- 
tion. The lLrish priesthood have ex- 
pressly availed themselves of the oppo- 
sition made by some Protestant bish- 
ops, and other ecclesiastics, to the Bible 
Society ; and some of their defenders 
have thought, that in the late official 
orders from the Commander-in-Chief, 
prohibiting the distribution of the Bible 
in the ariny, except by chaplains and 
commanding officers (see the Religious 
Intelligence in our present Number, 
under the head of Naval and Military 
Bible Society,) they could trace a pre- 
cedent not wholly foreign to their de- 
fence. We most deeply regret that 
such an order should have been issued, 
and still more that it has not been su- 
perseded. 

The unhappy individual, Mr. Faunt- 
leroy, to whose case we adverted in 
our last Number, will probably before 
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this reaches the eyes of your readers 
have suffered the extremity of the 
law ; having been found guilty, on the 
clearest evidence, of the crime with 
which he was charged. Among the 
proofs brought against him, was a 
paper in his own hand-writing, found 
in his desk, acknowledging numerous 
forgeries of powers of attorney to a 
very large amount, and stating bis mo- 
tive for committing them to have been, 
to provide for the exigencies of the 
banking-house, and to revenge bimselt 
upon the Bank of England tor having 
refused to discount the bills of his 
house. We should pass by his case 
with but few remarks, were it not that 
the nature of his defence, and some 
proceedings subsequent to bis trial, 
seem to call for a more extended no 
tice, with a view, as far 4s is 1p Our pow- 
er, to break those demoralizing associa- 
tions which have been mixed up with 
the circumstances of this unhappy Case ; 
and which, so far as they prevail in the 
public mind, cannot but have a most 
injurious effect upon society. Our limn- 
its prevent our dilating at present upon 
the subject, but we intend to resume it 
in our next. We cannot, however, in 
the mean time, avord recommending 
to our readers, as a powerful antidote 
to the poison so copiously distilled in 
our public journals, Dr. Chalmer’s 
adinirable volume of sermons on com- 
mercial virtues ; a volume which will 
enable them easily to find their way to 
Scriptural truth through the labyrinth 
of errors whieh are current in societ) 
on the sebject of worldly honour, and 
other specious apperrances of virtue. 





Auswers to Correspondents. 





H. W.: J. B.: Laicus; J. A.: A Constant Reaper; I. A.; Scruraton: Tino 
G.H.; K.G.; Z.; J. P. A.; Incoc.; M. R. S.; J. M. W.; and Oveis ; have 
been received, and are under consideration. 


Our plan does not admit of the announcement of successive editions or parts of works 


We did not receive J. C. B.’s letter till some time after the paper to which it referred 


was printed. 


G. G. had better refer his qaeries to some Clerical friend 


Much Literary Intelligence arrived too late for insertion. 


M. A. C. will find, on reference to our former volumes, that we have very frequently 
brought the hardships of chimney-sweeping children before the public. It remains 
with the heads of families to carry the substitution of machinery into effect. 


‘We must refer those correspondents who address us respecting Advowsons, Curacies 


Tutors, and Governesses, to the parties advertising on our covers, as these matters 


de not fa!! within our province 


